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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
November 27, 1925 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Dean Herpert E. Hawkes, Columbia College 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Meibers of the Associa- 
tion: 

It is a matter of very great regret that President Butler 
cannot be here to say a few words of welcome to you. He asks 
that his cordial greetings may be presented to the association and 
that his best wishes for these meetings be assured. 

The second in command in Columbia University is the Dean 
of the Graduate School. Dean Woodbridge was supposed to 
have made the address of welcome to the Association. But in 
some way, which I do not understand, my name got on the pro- 
gram. It was therefore necessary to do something with Dean 
Woodbridge. In the emergency we went to the university physi- 
cian, who turned out to be quite equal to the task. It was decided 
to send Dean Woodbridge to the hospital for an operation, so 
that the whole matter could be arranged regularly and according 
to the program. He is resting quietly in the hospital and there 
is no difficulty or embarrassment about the address of welcome. 

This is the thirty-ninth meeting or convention of this Asso- 
ciation; and as one reflects upon all that has happened in Ameri- 
can education in these thirty-nine years, one finds much food for 
thought. At that time the problem of state support of educational 
institutions was in its infancy. There were very few, practically 
no universities in the sense of the present day. The problems of 
our student body were utterly different from those that present 
themselves today. 

When one observes the changes in our situation and attempts 
to evaluate the reason for it all, and to see the direction in which 
we are tending, one conclusion seems clear. Every step taken 
has been in a direction consistent with the ideals of the country 
in which we live: namely, to give a complete opportunity to every 
individual to fulfill the best that is in him. 

The development of the university, the pressure on our direc- 
tors of admission for entrance to college, the loosening up of the 
curriculum, the opening up of the coffers of the state for purposes 
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of education, all tend in the direction of taking care of each and 
every person in the land who is capable of taking the education 
that we have to offer. 

This is an exceedingly encouraging record. Organizations of 
this kind have done much in the direction of this movement and 
will do much in the future. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure that Columbia University welcomes you to this meeting. 
The president might have presented his greetings more gracefully 
but he could not present them more sincerely and with greater 
cordiality. 


RESPONSE 


PRESIDENT FERRY 
Dean Hawkes: 


We are very grateful for these kindly words of welcome. 
There seems always to be something distinctive and distinguished 
in the hospitality of Columbia University. When the Executive 
Committee wrote to President Butler early last summer asking 
him if he would take a place in our program he replied that 
he would gladly take such place as we wished to assign to him; 
then he added, “Would you not be willing to arrange with the 
association that its members attend a reception given by Mrs. 
Butler and myself for them at the president’s house?” and then 
he said, “Why not have the banquet at our faculty house, where 
the surroundings would be pleasant and academic?” So that 
beautiful trustee room over there, the room of the trustees of 
Columbia University, which might be expected to be closed to all 
outsiders, opens its doors to conferences of teachers in school and 
college from everywhere; and thus that faculty club, the Faculty 
House of Columbia University, seems to be the club of all the 
educators of all the land. 

President Butler was president of this Association thirty years 
ago. He was one of those who were most instrumental in its 
formation. We are sorry that we cannot have him here and we 
would have him here except for illness. 

I think we country folk are always glad when the meetings 
which are to be attended are located in this great metropolis. We 
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like to listen to the roar and rattle of the great city, we who are 
so accustomed in their season to the songs of birds and the sighing 
of the wintry wind through the trees, and we not only gain 
experience otherwise valuable, but when we succeed in getting 
across one of these streets, thickly crowded with its fast-moving 
traffic, we renew our faith in the existence of a protecting Deity. 

We appreciate that there is as much need of conferences 
of educators today as ever before, and probably most of us would 
agree that there is more need of it. Our rooms are all over- 
flowing with aspiring undergraduates; undergraduates aspiring 
not so much, it often seems, for education as for amusement; and 
often at our wit’s ends, we are tempted to follow the example 
of the cowboy who mounted his horse and rode swiftly away in 
all directions at once. 

The turning of the boys and girls of today into the men and 
women of tomorrow is still one of the most difficult and one 
of the most important of tasks. And as conditions change in 
home and society, we find that the teacher is no longer just the 
preceptor but increasingly the parent and the priest as well. It 
seems worth while that we confer together. 

The Executive Committee feels that a good deal of the benefit 
from conferences of this kind comes from pleasant, intimate per- 
sonal conversation in connection with the general convention. 
Accordingly you will find that the program provides a reception 
this afternoon, by courtesy of Columbia University, at which it 
is hoped that there will be much extension of friendship and 
wide interchange of views. 
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PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS AS A FACTOR IN THE 
LIMITATION OF ENROLLMENT 


I 
Mr. HENry PENNYPACKER, Chairman, Committee on Admission, 
Harvard University 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When your president asked me to come and meet you today, 
the call gave me to understand that my recitation would occupy 
twenty minutes; and when he spoke to me in the anteroom before 
this meeting, he said that his own address would perhaps last for 
something over an hour. And I thought, when he said that, of 
my Freshman year in college. There was, at that time, a strong 
occupational direction given to the students in college and we were 
invited to go into the little amphi-theatre in Sever Hall and listen 
to distinguished representatives of various callings. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Junior, had just then been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and he was there to tel! 
the boys the advantages, and possibly some of the few disadvan- 
tages of life in the legal profession. President Eliot was there 
to introduce him. We were told in the notice that the exercises 
might perhaps last for an hour or so, and we assembled at 7.15, 
directly after the evening meal. President Eliot, in introducing 
the speaker, spoke of his very distinguished record in the Civil 
War, spoke of his contributions to the wonderful legal traditions 
of Massachusetts, and warming to his subject, then spoke of his 
New England ancestry. When the President had finally con- 
cluded his introductory speech more than half of the time allotted 
to the exercises had elapsed. When Mr. Justice Holmes arose 
he looked at his watch, cast his eyes over the expectant audience, 
and opened his remarks as follows: “I think there may be some 
subjects the previous speaker has left untouched.” 

I take it that in the wording of the subject for discussion this 
morning, the necessity for limitation of enrollment is granted, the 
subject being, “Personal Qualifications as a Factor in the Limita- 
tion of Enrollment.” That means, of course, that a limitation is 
now a positive necessity. I do not think that question needs argu- 
ment. In high schools, as well as in colleges, the crowding at the 
doors is perfectly obvious, very palpably felt in almost every 
institution. 
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Personally I approach this subject, though representing the 
college, yet necessarily from the viewpoint of the schoolmaster, 
for through the space of thirty years—a generation of men, as 
Homer calls it—I was proud to serve in a very old secondary 
school, the Boston Latin School, and it was my business in that 
school to present to the students who came to the school the 
old-fashioned classical education. Naturally, then, I view the 
subject very largely, almost exclusively, from the viewpoint of the 
schoolmaster ; and playing the attack in a game for thirty years 
and the defense only for five years, leads one to a partiality for 
attacking tactics. 

The personal test is only a factor in this limitation. There 
are a multitude of others: the examinations, the school record, the 
testimony of those who know the candidate. For when you come 
to set a definite, numerical limit upon those that shall come to any 
given college, that very fact sets up a competitive element in 
admission. In previous generations, the only competition that 
existed was a competition between the boy and the entrance exam- 
inations, or between the boy and the certificating grades of his 
school. But now that the numerical limitation is in existence, 
there is not only the competition between the boy and the examina- 
tion, but there is a kind of three-cornered competition between the 
boy and the examinations and other boys. 

That competition, of course, makes necessary some selection, 
and the principles of selection may be as varied as the require- 
ments of the individual colleges. There are some institutions 
which regard it as appealing to their hospitality if the candidate 
has an ancestry, either a father or a grandfather, or some other 
antecedent, who attended that college and was bathed in its atmos- 
phere. Other colleges believe that there should be no inbreeding 
whatever. 

Coming from an institution as old as the Latin School and 
another institution as old as Harvard College, naturally I have 
heard a great deal on both sides about traditions, and traditions 
are precious things. One of the strongest arguments offered at 
both those institutions for not doing something is that it never has 
been done. But we in America—more in the west than in the 
east—believe that progress is possible in spite of hampering tradi- 
tions. We do not believe at Cambridge in inbreeding. It is no 
argument at Cambridge and never has been, for the admission of 
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a doubtful candidate, that his father or his grandfather was an 
alumnus of that institution. 

In applying personal tests to the competition that inevitably 
must be, a number of expedients have been suggested: the inspec- 
tion of the school with a view to determining the standards of 
that school; the inspection of the college by certain inspectors 
provided for the purpose to determine what that college desires 
and wherein the given school can furnish it; and then an inspec- 
tion of the candidates by means of personal interviews. We 
cannot standardize schools, either by the inspection of inspectors 
or by any other methods that have yet been successfully applied; 
for standards vary tremendously, as we all know. 

Two years ago, a lad came into my office seeking admission 
to college. He was a graduate of a great high school in a western 
state. His school record was very satisfactory indeed, and he was 
duly admitted to our examinations under the New Plan. His 
record showed that his scholarship ratings in the school were 
extraordinarily distinguished, superior—almost sublime. Indeed, 
there was not a single grade upon his record below ninety per 
cent; and judged by the old standards of the Latin School, where 
the pass mark is fifty per cent, you will admit that such a record 
is superfine, indeed. In the great subject of Plane Geometry that 
boy, if you can believe it, had attained to the grade of 99. I 
said, “Well, I am glad to see you. It is perfectly obvious that 
you are a find.” On the back of his card, the testimony was set 
forth that he was the president of the senior class, the editor-in- 
chief of the school paper, the ranking scholar in the school, the 
leader of the Glee Club and the best performer in the orchestra, 
in which he had played the slide trombone, and over all and above 
all and through all, he was the best school quarterback in the 
state. As you may well imagine, I, in trying to maintain the 
tradition of a college where we are, as recent athletic events have 
shown, not particularly strong on our offense but pretty good on 
the defense, said, “Well, there is a little formality here in the way 
of examination. Of course, it is a mere trifle to a boy of your 
capacity, but over there in the east end of the yard there is a red 
brick building to which you should resort. Come back on Thurs- 
day and I will be glad to complete the formality of welcoming 
you into our fellowship, after you shall have passed the entrance 
tests.” On the following Thursday the boy came in. I looked 
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up his record and had to tell him that he had not passed any of 
those superlatively fair and gentle College Board tests; that 
whereas .in the subject of Plane Geometry, according to the stan- 
dards of his school he had attained the glorious victory implied 
in 99, yet the very best that the College Board readers could 
report about him was 23, and 23 possesses such a sinister signifi- 
cance. I said, “It is a long way back to your far western state.” 

And then it appeared that whereas, from the purely scholas- 
tic standpoint, the boy had failed to meet the test, yet the other 
and more eternal qualification he now rose to meet in full, for he 
said, “Who said anything about going back home? I have come 
here to get into college and I am coming in.” ‘‘Well,” said I, 
“that is the very first hopeful thing that I have heard about 
you, for that is really hopeful.” “Now,” said he, “tell me what I 
shall do.” We sat for an hour and talked the boy’s case over. 
“That school is not a high school,” said he, “it is a kindergarten. 
I was nursed along from class to class because my father is influ- 
ential in the city. I was told that I was excelling when I was not. 
There are hundreds of points on those examination papers that I 
never heard of before.” The boy followed out the line of action 
prescribed for him, came back later, took the hurdle by the barest 
margin, it is true—skinned his shins as he went over it—but he 
did get over, and he has proved in college to be among our very 
best material. The personal test in his case showed him to be 
sound. 

Contrast that with the boy in another part of the country, 
from the south, who came as a candidate ready for his tests, with 
his record already approved, from a small country high school in 
northern Alabama. As he turned to leave the office, where a long 
line was waiting to be heard, I saw that his left coat sleeve was 
empty. Said I, “No examinations are required of you. The 
college is glad to admit you as a War Freshman in some slight 
recognition of what you have done in the war.” For I saw that 
he wore a little brass button in his coat lapel, and when I spoke 
to him about it, he said, “Yes, I was twenty-two months in 
France.” But when he was offered admission without examination 
as a War Freshman, he straightened and said, “I thank you, sir, 
but I cannot come in that way. I will come in by the great central 
gate as all other boys come in or I will stay outside. I am ready 
for my tests. I wish to take them. I wish to prove myself. 
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You speak of my war service. That was a gift. I can take no 
favors for that.” The personal test was there applied in that 
brief interview and triumphantly passed in my office, even before 
he approached the Board of Examiners. He readily passed the 
examinations, as you might expect of such a spirit. 

There is something about a college that is variously described, 
but which may be comprehended in the words, “the spirit of the 
place.” The alumni may be expected to help in the selection of 
students for their college, because they know and understand the 
spirit of the place—that undefinable thing that cannot be hedged 
about with cold forms of human speech, which has to be lived, 
cannot be described, can only be generally termed the genius of 
the place. The alumni may be expected to know it because they 
have felt it and have lived it, and therefore we may get help from 
them. It is a common experience in college, I think somewhat 
commoner than it used to be in this individualistic age, for a boy 
to find himself out of his niche in one college, and when he has 
transferred to another to find that he is in a congenial atmosphere. 
That is not something ordinarily to be expected but it is not an 
uncommon experience. In such cases the alumni can be of great 
assistance in helping us to arrive at just conclusions in applying the 
personal test. The school record, provided the examiner knows 
something about the standards of the school—the personal inter- 
view, in which the boy himself makes his own individual contact, 
the testimony of those who have known him at home, his princi- 
pal, his teachers, his family physician, or other persons in the 
community, who have known him from boyhood, can tell us 
something definite and impartial about his character. The boy’s 
whole experience, both educational and personal, up to the time 
that he applies, must guide us in making this selection when in 
this competitive age we must limit our enrollment. 

There isn’t any essential difference in the best practices of 
American colleges. The boy will make no mistake if he adopts 
as his choice any one. out of a number of American colleges. But 
with the great influx of candidates, the limitations of staff and 
equipment and the difficulty of obtaining adequate assistance in 
the great laboratory and lecture courses, limitation, and with 
it merciless competition, is upon us. We must accept the responsi- 
bilities that go with that competition. 
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II 


Dr. ErHeL Hampson Brewster, Dean of Women, 
Swarthmore College 


The fundamental principle of education in America, as of 
politics and community life, is constantly heralded as “democracy.” 
This is as it should be, if we believe in the ideals on which the 
American government was founded and if we are true to the 
faith that is in us. But we have tended to turn the doctrine into 
a fetish. In the frenzy inspired by the totem, small attention has 
been given to merit, and mediocrity has been encouraged. Entrance 
barriers have been removed, so that greater numbers may enter 
portals of higher learning. Exit bars have been lowered so that 
only a small per cent shall be tripped up in the final outward leap. 
Degrees have lost their significance, so that bachelors of arts are 
frequently bachelors without arts and a doctor of philosophy may 
be neither doctus nor sophos. 

On the other hand the truly vital force of the democratic 
principle has not been completely suppressed. It has developed 
night schools to accommodate the handicapped. It has introduced 
Junior High Schools to protract the short-lived. It has initiated 
Dalton Plans and Honor Courses to set pace according to ability. 
But the idea that underlies all of these projects is not merely 
education for all, but education for each according to his powers; 
not education for all, based on the average effort and intelligence, 
but the best education to be acquired by each through greatest 
effort. If it is true that democracy means the rule of the people, 
it is equally true that that is the highest form of democracy in 
which the people are most able to rule and in which the most 
able people rule. It therefore becomes the first principle of 
democratic education to give encouragement to superior abilities, 
even to the extent of granting them precedence if a choice must 
be made. 

This logic instantly establishes limitation of enrollment as a 
democratic principle for American colleges, for a given institution 
can offer the highest opportunities, and the best equipped students 
can take greatest advantage of the highest opportunities only 
when both sides are unhampered by sheer numbers or by numbers 
of disinterested. One of the first effects of the application of this 
principle would be to stamp colleges and universities as educational 
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institutions, and not merely as pleasant places for a four years’ 
sojourn. 

Having been forced to accept the limitation of enrollment “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” we first query what are 
the most important factors to be considered in any process of 
selection. In answering this it is important to keep in mind the 
aim of education: if we can agree on Homer’s simple phrasing— 
and no one, I think, has improved on it—the aim of education is 
to make one “a speaker of words and a doer of deeds”; and the 
objects of learning, ever since Plato laid them down in the Prota- 
goras, have been prudence in public and private matters, domestic 
order, and the ability to speak and act for the best in affairs 
of state. Plainly then there is one outstanding, overshadowing 
qualification which should be demanded for eligibility for admis- 
sion to college, and that is genuine intelligence. In a youthful 
applicant this may be but half blown; it may be only budding, 
but there must be evidence of roots. 

The next question is how this all-important qualification can 
be rated comparatively, with the least degree of error. Experi- 
ence has taught that written examinations alone cannot be relied 
upon, for even amoebic and porous minds may be inflated for an 
examination period. As someone has said, the best definition of 
an examination passed is that it is a “permission to forget’”—we 
shudder, then, to think what comprehensive examinations may 
mean !—and certainly one criticism of examinations as the decid- 
ing factor for admission to college is that they do not test the 
various ramifications of intelligence. But before considering other 
test methods, let us note some of these ramifications. 

For marks of intelligence it is natural to look first to the 
student’s general store of information. This is acquired, in the 
main, in class room and study hall and is the heart and centre of 
his intellectual life. But we may look for further marks in the 
choice of reading and recreation. One of the most distressing 
things about many of the youth of today is the paucity of ideas 
that is symptomatic of a non-reading age, of an age, at least, that 
is addicted to Harold Bell Wright and the “movies.” The movies 
cannot take the place of good literature; they entertain, they may 
inform, but they do not challenge thought, for they leave nothing 
to the imagination. Intelligence may be further marked by 
breadth of interest, as exhibited in extra-curricular activities or 
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in civic and other social movements. Herein qualities of leader- 
ship are put on trial, but I am moved to suggest that the greatest 
display of the intellect in this connection is to be observed in 
selection and elimination and freedom from the “joining” complex. 

Of equal importance with marks of intelligence themselves 
is what may be called effects of intelligence. We are all familiar 
with the type of student—frequently feminine—who does exactly 
what he (or should I say she?) is told to do, and does it well, 
and is graded high by an instructor who is contented with docility 
and duplication. The general effect is a neutral, colorless, non- 
productive personality, because intelligence has not registered. 
In more fortunate cases the information acquired from text books, 
the imagination gained from wider reading, the experience derived 
from activities affect thought and action and are reflected in 
qualities which it is desirable to find in an applicant for college 
before he has entered and to foster in subsequent years. I refer 
to such qualities as judgment, initiative, poise and self-control and 
above all that intelligent curiosity, which is the mother of inven- 
tion and creativeness and discovery. 

It is true that at the age of 17 or 18, which is the average age 
for entrance to college, marks of intelligence are not deep and 
the effects of intelligence are not in startling evidence. But even 
at an earlier age there are promising symptoms of intelligence 
that point to later academic health. While “doctors” still disagree 
as to the relative importance of heredity and environment, for 
instance, and while sporadic geniuses persistently crop up to dis- 
prove the value of either, yet it can scarcely be denied, except in 
isolated cases, that an insuring agent, or admissions committee, 
runs less risk with “prospects” that have background or fore- 
ground. Convincing data on this point are to be found in Albert 
Edward Wiggam’s Fruit of the Family Tree; he instances the 
Edwards family, headed by Richard Edwards and Elizabeth Tut- 
hill, from whom “have descended nearly 1400 persons of great 
social worth,” among them Winston Churchill, General Grant and 
Grover Cleveland. Emphasizing this fact does not mean, of 
course, that the sporadic genius is to be overlooked or that 
fortune’s child may not prove to be a moron, but it does mean 
that the fortunate person who has already been lifted above the 
average by generations of intelligent treatment or by a happy 
combination of circumstances should be singled out and required 
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to climb to greater heights, his escutcheon emblazoned with the 
heraldic noblesse oblige. 

Alertness, too, is something with which college students might 
be inoculated to advantage, in order to offset the dullness that 
makes many a class room frigid and the lecturer uninspired. And 
independence is particularly to be looked for, but it must be care- 
fully differentiated from perverseness, stubbornness, and self- 
satisfaction, which in this self-expressing age, vie in confusing 
inexpert diagnosticians. 

The symptom that is perhaps most indicative of a sound mind 
for college work is purposefulness. The project method of teach- 
ing will have performed an inestimable service through school and 
college alike if it succeeds in its professed aim to convert learning 
into a “whole-hearted purposeful act carried on amid social sur- 
roundings.” “The purposeful act is the typical unit of the worthy 
life,” says William Heard Kilpatrick, in his document on The 
Project Method (Teachers’ College Bulletin, Tenth Series No. 3, 
pp. 5 & 6). He observes further (p. 18) that “learning of all 
kinds and in all its desirable ramifications best proceeds in pro- 
portion as wholeheartedness of purpose is present.” It is unfor- 
tunate that there is not more evidence of this doctrine in many 
of the candidates that present themselves for admission to college. 
Countless numbers know no other reason for going to college than 
that for some reason or other it seems to be “the thing to do” 
next. And the great majority select a college not because they 
can best secure there the thing they wish most, but because “it 
is near home”; not because they want what is offered there, but 
because they “know a man who goes there.” John Palmer Gavit 
collects other reasons, equally vague, in the first chapter of his 
recent book on “College.” 

Abraham Flexner, in his study of the “Modern College,” 
gives much thought to this “frequent aimlessness of the college 
student” (pp. 8 ff.). The colleges must give thought to it, too, 
for the student who enters aimless is apt to continue more aimless 
and graduate most aimless. It is this horde of the purposeless 
that must be eliminated from colleges, for special treatment else- 
where, if we wish to rescue our democracy from mediocrity and 
cure the American college of Clubitis. 

After all, it is a student’s general attitude that scores him 
points in a selective contest. No amount of intelligence will 
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take effect if it is not applied, and potentialities fade away through 
lethargy and abuse. The student who does not make the most 
of his opportunities, like the wicked, slothful servant, cannot 
expect to enter into the kingdom of the most high, but those who 
have an aim and an interest and a will to achieve, double their 
talents, and become masters of many things. 

Because of the unreliability of some signs and because of 
the many sidelights reflecting intelligence and intellectual power 
and casting rays ahead, it is difficult to find a single test which 
is adequate for rating qualifications for admission to college. A 
single test, in fact, is probably not desirable, for all of the quali- 
ties which have been discussed should be given due consideration ; 
these are the very qualities which college hopes to nurture. 

In spite of their many limitations, school records seem to 
be the best criteria as a starting point, but only as a starting point. 
Due to the fallibility of mortal mind, neither school records nor 
examinations furnish satisfactory evidence; both require corrobo- 
ration or exposure. School records have the advantage that they 
cover a longer period of time and register more normal condi- 
tions. Furthermore, it was discovered a year or two ago by a 
commission investigating several thousand selected cases that 
school records correlated better with Freshman grades in college 
than did examination returns. For the last few years Harvard 
has been admitting without examinations candidates whose school 
records in their Junior and Senior years place them in the highest 
seventh of their class. 

A confidential recommendation from the school authority is 
a valuable adjunct to the school record in consideration of candi- 
dates for admission. It is advisable to forestall meaningless gen- 
eralizations by asking for specific points. Questionnaires used 
at Swarthmore College with considerable success inquire search- 
ingly: How many students are there in the graduating class? 
What is the approximate rank of the candidate in his class? How 
does he compare with the best students in other years? What is 
the candidate’s attitude toward his work; indifferent, careless, 
serious, enthusiastic? Do you regard his aim in going to college 
as largely scholarly or vocational or social? Does he show marked 
ability in any special field? Has he genuine intellectual interests? 
Would you rate the candidate as weak, average, good or excep- 
tional for manhood or womanliness, character and leadership, in- 
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tellectual capacity, intellectual performances, health and physical 
vigor? 

These recommendations may be supplemented by intelligence 
tests. At some institutions such tests are given to students after 
they enter—apparently to test the intelligence of the admissions 
committee! They serve to indicate whether a student is measur- 
ing up to his ability and they are suggestive to faculty, students 
and advisers in proportion to the confidence placed in them. 

The crowning method of testing the qualifications of appli- 
cants for admission to college is to be found in the Personal Inter- 
view. This requires much time and infinite patience, but it is 
worth every effort; the system as it has been developed at Swarth- 
more College in the last four years is proving eminently satisfac- 
tory. It is wise to have candidates interviewed by experienced 
members of an admissions committee at the college. This would 
seem to be impracticable, but when an interview is made a require- 
ment, applicants are usually eager for it; if distance prevents, 
they may be interviewed by representatives of the college in their 
vicinity. Candidates must be interviewed alone, preferably by 
at least two persons in separate conference; the retinue of parents 
and relatives may be summoned from the limbo later, when they 
may monopolize the conversation ad libitum. It is the task of the 
interviewer to put the candidate at his ease and get him to talk 
naturally about his interests. With due allowance for inexperience 
and nervousness, adroit questioning will quickly test whether 
marks of intelligence are only on the surface or whether they have 
taken effect at all, and certainly no other method is better able to 
detect promising symptoms. 

Personal interviews, it is warned, are not without drawbacks ; 
while they are an extremely valuable check on other tests, they 
are beset by pitfalls. The interviewer must be on his guard 
against superficial brilliance or spontaneous or premeditated bluff. 
He cannot yield to personal attractiveness that has no depth; he 
cannot indulge his own personal prejudices; he must be callous 
to outside influence. But though the personal element raises 
difficulties, it is at the same time the great strength of the system, 
for it is this very personal contact that gives vital meaning to the 
dry bones of records and statistics. 

An intelligent attitude of mind—that sums it all up. It is 
this that we are looking for—for the colleges, in the colleges, from 
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the colleges. Without it, personal qualifications are not to be 
considered as a factor for admission. But the possession of it 
enhances every other quality, so that to an extent it includes them 
all. Since, then, the whole is incomplete without its parts, personal 
qualities, which represent intellectual endowment should be con- 
sidered in the selection of those who are best equipped for leader- 
ship. The personal interview will best supplement other tests in 
rating these qualities in relation to intellectual capacity. 

In this survey we have been noting the interrelation. An 
intelligent attitude of mind develops from information, imagina- 
tion and breadth of interest in reading and other activities. On 
it depend judgment, poise, self-control and intellectual curiosity. 
It is frequently to be recognized in the effects of environment and 
in alertness and independence. It is most exhibited by those 
students who have aim and purpose and by those colleges which 
are stubbornly resisting the country club life. It is leading the 
American people to demand through proper limitation the best 
education that accords with individual ability; this will mean a 
better education for the most capable people in the interest of true 
democracy. 
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DISCUSSION 
ProFEssor WILLIAM O. ALLEN, Lafayette College 


Mr. Chairman: 


As I understand the request that reached me, it is not to 
contribute to the philosophy of this occasion but to contribute our 
experience at Lafayette. If I may follow a phrase from the 
automobile ads, having heard from the big three, we will now 
hear from “just a real good college.” 

At Lafayette we have used new methods of admission for 
the last four years and with gratifying progress. We have not 
attained to the ideal ; we cannot achieve the results of an institution 
that can select one-fourth of the applicants, because we are not so 
placed. The literal situation with us is that we reject about twenty- 
five per cent of the applicants and receive about seventy-five per 
cent, instead of rejecting seventy-five and taking the twenty-five. 
Of course, that makes a broad difference. On this matter I 
think that we need to be a little cautious. I have very much 
sympathy with the idea of an aristocracy of brain in a democracy. 
But even with all our modern instruments, prophesying is still a 
dangerous business. 

In the second place, a democracy demands a tremendous 
number of first and second lieutenants intellectually as well as 
the great leaders that shall be state-wide or nation-wide or subject- 
wide leaders. Therefore I think that ultimately democracy should 
keep open a reasonably wide door; that the best proof that a man 
can do college work is to do college work; and that the future 
welfare of our nation requires that, in one way or another, we 
catch up in college capacity with the demand for collegiate educa- 
tion. We must remember that the number of people eligible to 
enter college has multiplied tremendously with the great expan- 
sion of our secondary schools. 

But the practical situation is that we have only so much 
capacity and we are driven to selection. Of course, college facul- 
ties are happy to have their task made easy by an effective sorting ; 
and if we must select we should select those who are the best 
college risks. That is only fair to democracy; that is only fair 
to the college; that is only fair to the individual. 

You may be interested in one device that we have, which is, 
very frankly, a bid for the superior student. We have noticed 
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that even the superior student finds examinations a bugaboo. 
Therefore, with the introduction of a selective process by means 
of entrance examinations, we have sent forth the edict that those 
who rank in the first quarter of their preparatory school class 
may be entered without examination. We have an increasing 
proportion of our freshman class coming in this way, and we 
have almost no flunk-outs from that section. Much of our 
best material enters under this rule and the average of this group 
constantly keeps in advance of the average of those who come in 
by examination. 

In an entering class of 370 Freshmen in September, 1925, 
103 students entered without examination because they were in 
the highest quarter of their secondary school class in scholarship 
rating. In September, 1924, Lafayette had eighty-eight such 
entrants in a class of 361 Freshmen. Of course, we check these 
applications in regard to character and entrance units. Our rule 
is, “Applicants for admission who can furnish evidences of good 
character, fifteen admission units, including required units, and a 
certificate of highest quartile rank in scholarship in their secondary 
school course will be admitted without examination.” 

We subscribed to a theory of admission that was not gener- 
ally accepted when we began it, but has become very general in 
late years, viz., that a battery of tests is infinitely superior to 
any one test when you face the practical problem of selecting two 
or three or four hundred men on rather meager data. 

There are five criteria in our battery of tests. First, the 
secondary school scholarship rank. Second, an entrance examina- 
tion in English. Third, an entrance examination in one selective 
subject. Candidates for engineering courses are required to take 
the mathematics examination as their second subject. Fourth, 
a psychological examination. Fifth, a morale score. Applicants 
offering college board credentials are excused from the examina- 
tions covered by such certificate. All candidates for admission 
who do not rank in the first quarter of their secondary school 
class and do not offer examination credentials to cover our 
requirements, are required to meet these five criteria. 

These five counts do not need further explanation unless it 
be the first and the fifth, We have some difficulty in getting 
the scholarship rank of all candidates. This difficulty is increased 
because there is no uniformity among colleges in requesting such 
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information from secondary schools. One college asks in which 
third, another in which fourth, another in which fifth, and still 
another the exact numerical scholarship rank in the class. If 
colleges could standardize this question, I am sure that secondary 
schools would gradually shape up their records accordingly and 
furnish information desired. 

The fifth criterion, which we call the morale score, is rather 
intangible and yet we try to make our inquiry as objective and as 
meaningful as possible. We depend mostly upon information 
from the principal of the secondary school and from alumni. The 
request for such information is made in the following form: 

We desire to have information about certain personal qualities which 
are large factors in determining a student’s success in college work. In 
estimating his rating, please take as the standard a normal group of one 


or two hundred boys graduating from secondary schools in the Middle 
States. In a normal group, at least 50% should be classed as “average.” 


_ Put a cross (X) in the appropriate space to indicate your rating. 
Kindly mark the three main qualities, numbered with Roman numerals. The 
subheads are interpretative. 





I. SCHOOL ATTITUDE 


1. Attendance 
2. Daily Preparation 
3. Promptness 
4. Alertness in Class 


II. PERSONAL MORALITY 


1. Integrity 
2. Loyalty 
3. Straightforwardness 


III. socraAL QUALITIES 


1. Fair Play 

2. Public Spirit 

3. Interest in Fellows 
4. Leadership 








Superior... 





Above Average 





Average... 





Inferior... 














By underline, indicate his participation in activities: 
RELIGIOUS, DEBATING, DRAMATIC, ATHLETIC, MUSICAL 


Do you know of any physical or moral defects likely to make him 
undesirable as a college student? 
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REMARKS: 


When all of this data is assembled, we rank the applicants 
from highest to lowest on each one of the five criteria separately 
and divide this roll into tenths. Each man’s rating is indicated 
by a figure corresponding to the decile in which his name falls, 
from one, the highest; to ten, the lowest. On an alphabetical 
roll of applicants with five-column ruling, a column for each 
criterion, the rating of each man is entered and then a total entered 
in a sixth column. When we read, John Smith, 1-3-2-4-1, total 
11, we know that he is a high-grade applicant. When we read, 
John Robinson, 5-6-8-7-9, total 35, we know that he is a bad 
college risk and it is perfectly safe to deny him admission. In 
doing this, there is no injustice to the individual or to the com- 
munity and the admission board does not need to lose any sleep 
over it. Under this system, a man is not thrown out because he 
fails in one of his entrance examinations, when he scores high in 
the other columns. We find that some very good and even some 
superior college material will drop down in one test. We think 
that a recognition of this fact is fundamental in the use of a 
battery of tests. 


Some may be interested in our experience in requiring an 
entrance examination in mathematics for courses in engineering. 
This policy has decreased the number of transfers from engineer- 
ing to the B.S. course. It develops a few cases in which the 
committee is able to notify an applicant that if he wishes to enter 
an A.B. or B.S. course he will be accepted, but he will not be 
accepted for an engineering course because his examination shows 
incompetency in mathematics for engineering. ‘This sometimes 
saves tragedy in the student’s life and our experience indicates 
that many of these men are excellent college material. 

This, in short, is the system in vogue at Lafayette. It has 
decreased our elimination; it is working fairly well. It is not a 
philosophy, it is a practical tool. 
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Mr. Water D. Heap, Montclair Academy 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


When I received President Ferry’s telegram, inviting me to 
take part in this discussion, this morning, I started to organize 
my thoughts and get them into some form in which they might 
be logical and possibly helpful. But I soon found that there 
existed in my mind a very regrettable confusion. I could not 
decide whether I wanted to come here and try to throw the 
weight of my testimony, whatever that might be, on the side of 
increased emphasis on personal characteristics in college admis- 
sions, or whether I wanted to throw it on the side of purely intel- 
lectual standards. And so I called in several members of my 
faculty and we had an informal conference, but I soon found that 
they were as badly confused as I. One man said of course there 
should be more attention to personal character; another said, 
“No, that’s all wrong; they are doing too much of that now; let 
them go back to the good old plan that selected good material 
twenty-five years ago.” And that being the case, I came here 
this morning hoping that I could get from the other speakers 
something on which to base my discussion. But with all due 
respect, I do not feel that I am very much further ahead than when 
I came; because after I heard Mr. Pennypacker I felt that I 
should want to put more emphasis on the personal side, though 
I realize that he by no means neglected the great importance of 
high scholastic standards of college admission; and when Dean 
Brewster had finished I felt that I wanted to agree with her on 
the great importance of the scholastic standard, although I realize 
fully that she did not neglect the value of personal qualifications. 
So then, all I can do is to say a word first on one side and then 
on the other and close by making in a few words a suggestion 
which I hope may point towards a future solution of this difficult 
question. 

I heard a story of Joseph Choate the other day which illus- 
trates this point. It appears he was associated in a case with a 
certain young Jewish lawyer. They won it and in due time the 
youngster said to Mr. Choate, “What shall we submit for a bill?” 
“Oh, you write it and bring it to me for my approval.” So he 
made out a bill for $500 for legal services and put it on Mr. 
Choate’s desk. Mr. Choate took it, looked at it a moment, put 
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a lin front of the 5 and handed it back. The young Jew gazed, 
first with wonderment and then with admiration spreading over 
his features, and said, “Almost, Mr. Choate, thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” 

Aimost, Mr. Pennypacker, you persuaded me to speak on 
one side; almost, Dean Brewster, you persuaded me to speak on 
the other. 

As the first school man to speak on the program this morn- 
ing, let me hasten to say that much as we value personal charac- 
teristics as a factor in college admission, we would not want that 
side stressed if in so doing there were danger of any lowering 
of intellectual standards for college admission. That statement 
may possibly be a surprise to some of the gentlemen in charge 
of admissions to some of the colleges. I hope not, though I should 
not be surprised to learn that it was. But I think I correctly 
represent the attitude of a great majority of teachers, both men 
and women, in secondary schools, when I say that we feel the 
privileges of a college education should be reserved for those who 
can and will do good scholastic work. We want to keep the 
standards high, but at the same time thoroughly human and thor- 
oughly fair. These boys of today are likeable, polished, clubable 
fellows, but so dreadfully afraid of hard work. They play such 
a splendid game of golf, but they are constantly on the lookout 
to avoid shedding intellectual perspiration. I hope I am in the 
bosom of the family, where we can air our ills. I hope I 
can talk to you confidentially. I think President Roosevelt once 
told an audience of ten thousand people he was going to speak 
to them confidentially. 

There is nothing in my work which troubles me more than 
this attitude of wanting to avoid the painful joys of intellectual 
work. Many of these boys do not seem to have any idea of the 
hard grinding of intellectual effort. They do not seem to go at 
it with any idea of self-discipline. Charming as some of the 
social qualities are, I should not want to see them take the place of 
intellectual achievement in the matter of college admission. 

It was only the other day that the father of one of our boys 
was in my office discussing with me the question of his son’s low 
marks. The boy seems to have a good intellect, but does nothing 
in his studies and doesn’t seem to care a great deal. It is one of 
those cases which are the despair of every schoolmaster. We were 
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both trying to decide what was to be done to get him ready for 
college. After we had talked a while without getting anywhere 
the father said, “Yes, I know he doesn’t do very well in his studies, 
but did you ever play bridge with him?” “I never did,” I replied. 
“Well, if you do he will trim you. He plays a deuce of a good 
game, I will tell you.” Of course, I was interested to learn that 
this lad has the intellectual ability to play a good game of bridge— 
something which is certainly an intellectual accomplishment—but 
I wondered if the father expected that to be accepted as a college 
admission unit. It may be that a good game of bridge will be 
just as advantageous to him socially and perhaps commercially as 
some of the studies we have in school or college, but some fathers 
are altogether too ready often to make excuses and ease the load 
when it begins to be hard. 

No, we don’t want the colleges to lower their intellectual 
standards. Noblesse oblige. Those who have not the mental 
ability to do college work must be weeded out, much as we regret 
the fact in some cases, and those who have the ability must be 
made to put it to use. Personally I am glad that the colleges are 
raising their intellectual standards, even Princeton, where not 
every boy who passes fifteen counts of the College Board is sure 
of admission. 

Now, on the other hand, I believe in the personal side of 
education. I believe in educating the whole man and I believe 
the intellect is only one part of a man. Some of the saddest 
cases I know concern men with splendid intellects who seem to 
feel no responsibility to society, who appear to be well satisfied 
to live unto themselves alone. But who is going to judge of these 
personal characteristics? Thank goodness, I do not have to do 
it—or rather, I do. On this matter of personal qualifications, 
however, I would like to point out that we are sadly lacking in 
standards. And there is no part of my job as a Headmaster which 
is so distasteful, none which I approach with such fear and 
trembling, as I do this question of making out the personal 
qualification blanks which some universities send us every spring. 
Who am I that I should pass judgment on the personal qualities 
of another human being? I may have my own ideas, but who 
am I to say that in twenty-five years from now this boy will not 
have all the qualities that I judge him to be lacking in at the present 
time? Of course, we have to make these estimates, but personally 
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I dread the thing. I think it is an awful responsibility to be asked 
to sit down and make out these blanks and feel that you are passing 
judgment on another human being, just as you would feel loath 
to have somebody pass an estimate on you. It is a responsibility 
which I wish I did not have to take. In an endeavor to get 
some light on this sort of thing, in the Nichols School at Buffalo, 
where I was working at the time, I got together last year and 
submitted to our faculty a blank in which I asked them to estimate 
certain well-known boys in the school as to several qualities of 
character; for instance, co-operativeness, initiative and_ self- 
reliance. I said to them, “I know that this thing is hard, but 
won't you just form estimates, without consulting with each other, 
using figures from one to ten to indicate your opinion? I don’t 
know what ‘one’ means, I don’t know what ‘ten’ means; you don’t 
either; but let us be experimenters and try it together.” And 
they were kind and they did it. I wish I had those blanks here 
this morning. ‘They illustrated what I am trying to bring out, 
for they showed that equally big-hearted and sincere teachers 
estimated a boy to possess initiative or co-operativeness or some 
such quality in varying degrees all the way from two to ten. 
Now it stands to reason that no boy can vary in any such degree 
as this in his personal characteristics. I quote this merely to show 
the great difficulty in forming any accurate estimate. Of what 
good, then, are these estimates of personality, either mine or 
anyone’s else? But if we school principals feel that our task 
is hard, how about those ladies and gentlemen who have charge 
of the question of college admissions, whose duty it is to say 
that such and such boys and girls shall be admitted and such 
and such others rejected? They have my sincere sympathy. 
When I think of them my heart bleeds. If all the tales which 
have been told me about them are true, I think they must have 
wonderful powers of endurance. When I think what a task Mr. 
Heermance and others have to pick out from two or three times 
as many candidates as they can use those they will admit and 
discard the rest, I do not envy them. He who would do this well 
would need, I should say, the heart of a woman, the skin of an 
elephant, and a power of passing judgment which is commonly 
attributed only to the heavenly powers. 

Yet we all want this question of personal characteristics taken 
into consideration in the matter of college admission. I think it 
was Boyd Edwards, at this meeting two or three years ago, who 
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proposed as a question in a final examination which every school 
and college student should take before graduation the following: 
“In what respects has this been a better school because I have 
been a member of it?” And that is a remark I have always remem- 
bered, because it carries out what is in my mind the fundamental 
thing we are talking about. We all want the question of person- 
ality and what I shall have to call citizenship included as factors 
in college admission. 

Now, realizing that so far I have not advanced the discussion 
very much, I am going to make one constructive suggestion and 
sit down. While I lived in Buffalo I was impressed by some things 
in the Canadian universities. And one thing I admired, which 
was something not new, but which seemed to me as much worth 
while, was their system of “pass” and “honors” courses. I do 
not know just how they are administered, but I did study their 
workings a little at Toronto and what I saw there impressed me 
very much. I wish there were some way we could have a differen- 
tiation of college courses with correspondingly modified admission 
requirements and I wish we might have “pass” and “honors” 
colleges or “pass” and “honors” sections in our present colleges. 

You have often heard of segregation by ability in schools and 
most of us believe that it is a good thing under proper restrictions ; 
why not, then, segregation by ability in colleges? It seems to me 
something of that kind would be well worthy of consideration. 
There ought to be more colleges, there ought to be new and differ- 
ent types of colleges in this country. The ones we have now are 
all well and good, but they do not cover all the worth-while cases. 
And for these different types there ought to be different methods 
of admission. Those delightful social creatures to whom I have 
referred need education. They need their intellectual and social 
point of view broadened and deepened; and where will they 
get this if not in colleges? On the other hand, they should not 
be allowed to impede the progress of those who love learning and 
who are prepared to woo her assiduously. So I say there ought 
to be different types of colleges and different methods of admission 
for them. 

In closing may I express the hope that those who are to decide 
who shall be admitted to colleges and who not, may be endowed 
with divine wisdom; they need it in their immensely valuable 
but immensely difficult task? And may they not forget that it 
takes all kinds of men to make a world and by that same token 
all men cannot be judged fairly by the same standards. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


THE PRESENT TREND OF EDUCATION FROM THE 
MORE CULTURAL TO THE MORE PRACTICAL: 
DOES IT MEAN LOSS OR GAIN? 


I 
Dr. Joun M. Tuomas, President of Rutgers University 


It seems to me that I have heard this subject suggested before. 
I think we all have heard it discussed privately and publicly a 
good many times, and I doubt if any of us can recall a single 
instance where anyone’s prejudices have been disturbed or convic- 
tions changed by the discussion. That is not very promising as 
a start for the afternoon, and yet it is consoling in this respect, 
that the present speaker is not likely to do any harm. 

One might quarrel a bit with the terms which state the subject, 
even after the correction which President Ferry has made. Cul- 
tural is an agricultural term. It harks back to the plow and the 
hoe. Indeed I believe that Bacon speaks of the culturing and the 
manuring of the minds of youth, possibly having in mind in 
prospect some of our present courses in literature. But at any 
rate cultural is that which promotes growth and stimulates develop- 
ment, and practical is that which is useful and which may be 
applied to advantage. 

In these senses of the terms there is no opposition between 
the cultural and the practical. A truly cultural education is 
practical. On the other hand, an education which may be described 
as thoroughly practical is also cultural; that is, it promotes growth 
and development. 

But without caviling longer as to the terms in which the 
subject is stated, I think we may easily come to an understanding. 
Doubtless what is intended by the term cultural in the field of 
higher education is the traditional classical course, with the empha- 
sis on the languages, literature and philosophy. By practical 
education we mean emphasis on science, engineering, technical 
education in general. In the field of secondary education, cultural 
education stresses the classics, mathematics, English and modern 
languages, while practical education means emphasis on science, 
home economics, agriculture, preparation for the trades and 
industries. 
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In this popular sense of the terms, undoubtedly there is a 
trend extending over many years from the cultural to the practical, 
from the classics to science, from languages to applied science. 
Vocational education is proportionately increasing, both in the 
secondary field and also in the realm of higher education. Even 
liberal arts courses in so-called liberal colleges are being increas- 
ingly pursued for vocational ends, frankly so by the student, only 
a little less frankly so by the instructor, vocational ends such as 
finance, business, insurance, journalism, pre-medicine and the 
like. 

Now I take it the question before us is whether this trend 
from the cultural to the practical as thus defined is a gain or a 
loss. To return answer I would like to go back to one of the 
parables of the greatest of teachers, who taught two thousand 
years ago by the shores of Galilee. You remember that He 
spoke of the sower going forth to sow. Let us call to mind that 
which He saw. He saw the sower take a bag of grain from the 
granary near the home, load it upon a rude wagon of home manu- 
facture, and carry it thus to a field which had been plowed with a 
wooden plow and harrowed with a wooden harrow. Taking a 
lesser bag and filling it with the grain, he went broadcasting the 
seed over the field, with his utmost skill and endeavor securing 
only an uneven stand of the grain. Some fell among thorns, some 
in rocky places, and some by the wayside. When the harvest was 
ripe the sower put forth the sickle, bending low, his face close 
to the ground, swinging the sickle to and fro through the long 
weary day, laying the grain in little heaps across the field. It 
was taken to the threshing floor, merely a hard place of earth, 
and there trodden upon by oxen that the wheat might be separated 
from the straw. Then it was thrown into the air that the wind 
might blow the chaff away, and finally the wheat was gathered and 
taken back to the granary and the woman took therefrom and 
ground it in a handmill that she might prepare bread for her house- 
hold. 

That was two thousand years ago. Something like seventy- 
five years ago my father was a sower going forth to sow in the 
field, in the northern part of this state. He took a bag of grain 
from the granary near the home, loaded it on a rude wagon of 
home manufacture, carried it out to a field which had been plowed 
with a wooden plow and harrowed with a wooden harrow, merely 
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a log of wood into which pegs had been driven. Then my father 
took a smaller bag and filled it with the grain and went broad- 
casting it over the field, securing with his utmost skill and best 
endeavor only an uneven stand of the grain. When the harvest 
was ripe he put forth, not the sickle, but the cradle, likewise, 
however, a hand instrument, and he swung the cradle to and fro 
and laid the grain in little heaps across the field. It was taken 
to the barn for threshing with a flail, a hand instrument; the 
chaff separated from the wheat in a very crude manner and 
the wheat gathered to the granary, and the mother from the flour 
ground in a mill, turned by water power on that farm, prepared 
bread for her children. From two thousand years ago to seventy- 
five years ago practically no change—hand labor, individual opera- 
tion. 

But from seventy-five years ago to the present time how 
utterly marvelous the change! Now the tractor moves across the 
field, dragging a gang of plows, with the harrows following, in 
the same operation, forming a perfect seed bed. The mechanical 
seeder is driven across the field, sowing the wheat in long, perfectly 
even rows. When the harvest is ripe, it is neither the sickle nor 
the cradle, but the reaper and binder, completing all in one opera- 
tion. 

There has been a complete revolution in agricultural practice 
during the last sixty or seventy-five years. And yet the farmer 
is still performing his function; he is producing over ninety per 
cent of the food for our tables, although his numbers are sadly 
reduced. When the first census of the United States was taken 
there were five men on the farm for one man in the town. Now 
there are two men in the town for one man in the field. The 
farmer is still performing his function by the use of machinery 
and the application of science to his industry. It is this revolution 
that has made modern civilization possible. 

Now let us inquire who was this person of the old, simple 
days, this sower going forth to sow, and what manner of man 
he was. Markham has described him in his poem, “The Man 
With the Hoe”: ; 

“Bowed with the weight of centuries he stands 
‘And leans upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground ; 
The emptiness of ages on his face “3 
And on his back the burden of the world.” 
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Following his description of this dull, stolid creature, brother to 
the ox, Markham predicts that revolution will come, that the man 
with the hoe will not forever bear the burden of the world; that 
he and his kind everywhere will in some marvelous way find 
themselves able to unite in a compact and efficient organization 
and overthrow and overturn and destroy. 

The revolution has not yet happened. But what has 
happened? We have taken the hoe out of the poor fellow’s 
hand and given him machinery and have taught him science. We 
have made him study and he has become a different man. 
Modern education, with its emphasis on the practical, is simply 
the reaction of the school and the college to the demands of our 
modern industrial era. It is our practical education which sus- 
tains and makes possible the industrial processes of today. Our 
great cities would starve, our industries would cease, if men were 
not being trained in our schools for the processes which are essen- 
tial to those industries. The man with the hoe could not sustain 
the processes of our present industrial age. We must have a 
different man, a far better man, and therefore we must have a 
different education. 

Therefore the question whether practical education, using 
the term as we have it, is a gain or a loss, is simply the question 
whether our modern civilization is a gain or a loss. We cannot 
go back to the old education, at least as an exclusive method, 
unless we throw away all modern industry and the applications 
of science of our present time. 

Now, my friends, I have no desire to disturb any man’s 
prejudices. I recognize that the privilege of prejudice is an 
inalienable right. A person without traditions, based on feelings 
father than logic, is a dull and uninteresting creature. I sympa- 
thize deeply with the old discipline; I am a product of it. I 
studied Greek four years in college and used to read Homer for 
delight. I feel at times with Wordsworth in revulsion from things 
rhaterial, 


“Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


-_ 


gO 
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Nevertheless, the creed was outworn, as the poet himself 
recognizes, and neither Wordsworth or any other Englishman has 
caught sight of Proteus changing his form. However, Great 
Britain is still great, in empire, in scholarship, in manhood. And 


no one would care to go back to the days of 1806 when that sonnet 
was written. 


“Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” ‘The judgment of the great 
world is safe. The massive trend of the ages is toward the good, 
in school and out of it. 


THE PRESENT TREND OF EDUCATION FROM THE 
MORE CULTURAL TO THE MORE PRACTICAL: 
DOES IT MEAN LOSS OR GAIN? 


II 


Tuomas Conway, Jr., Professor of Finance, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


A most cursory examination of student enrollment in the 
colleges and universities of the country will show the tremendous 
development which has occurred in the tendency to elect courses 
of study combining cultural and practical subjects. This tendency 
is not regional in character nor in fact is it confined entirely to this 
country; it has been particularly marked in the last decade. The 
significance of this movement and the determination of the ques- 
tion as to whether it constitutes a loss or gain to the generation 
now in college is therefore one of the most important educational 
problems of the day. 

I take it that it is not necessary for me to enumerate the 
reasons given by students which move them to elect courses of 
study combining cultural and practical subjects. A large propor- 
tion of the young men and women of the country feel that the 
years spent in college should not only broaden them, increase 
their appreciation of the beautiful things of life, but should also, 
in some measure, equip them for some specific calling, or better 
lay the groundwork for the study of some profession which they 
plan to take up after graduation. The economic pressure for 
quickly attained material success is after all the fundamental factor 
in increasing the enrollment in the so-called practical courses. 
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In the limited time at my disposal I can give no considera- 
tion to the problems which this tendency in education brings to 
the secondary school—in fact, I do not feel qualified to discuss 
them—nor can I give attention to the resultant problem which 
this tendency introduces in professional education. I shall confine 
myself to the consideration of the social consequences which are 
involved as regards the student taking only a college course in 
which the so-called practical subjects largely predominate. 

So far as I know, there is no important collegiate school of 
business or fine arts which does not require its students to take 
a considerable number of cultural courses as a part of their 
required collegiate work. I take it, therefore, that there is no 
dispute as to the necessity for cultural courses as a part of the 
curriculum of a collegiate school in which so-called practical 
courses largely predominate. There are very few educators who 
do not appreciate and freely concede that the absence of cultural 
courses as a part of the curriculum of such a school would be a 
serious mistake and place a severe handicap upon the graduates 
thereof. Mere financial success in a calling or profession is not 
sufficient to satisfy the desires of intelligent men and women who 
have enjoyed the advantages of a collegiate education and have 
therefore learned something of the beautiful things of life by the 
study of cultural courses or who by later association with cultured 
people have come to appreciate the value of a liberal education. 
The appreciation of good literature, art, music and other like 
refinements of civilization is so universal and is so rapidly increas- 
ing among the people at large that there is no danger, as I see it, 
of the passing of cultural courses as a part of the educational 
program of collegiate schools of the character which we are dis- 
eussing. ‘ 

The educational framework of practically all of the collegiate 
schools emphasizing the so-called practical subjects, might be well 
stimmarized in the words of the dean of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce in his report to the president of the 
University of Pennsylvania for 1925. In speaking of the Wharton 
School, he points out that the curriculum “in reality consists of 
‘three’ educational elements. The first group of subjects includes 
those of a general educational value, most of which are required 
‘of all students. The second element of the curriculum consists of 
subjects of general ‘and fundamental importance to all men who 
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are going into business, the purpose of these subjects being to 
develop the general principles applying in business affairs. The 
third group of subjects contains special courses relating to particu- 
lar fields of business, such as a group of courses in commerce, 
insurance or finance. The general purpose of the curriculum is 
to give the students a general college education, a knowledge of 
the principles underlying business in general and a special knowl- 
edge of the principles and practices of the particular business that 
the student expects to follow after graduation.” In another con- 
nection, Dean Johnson said: “This is our aim because we believe 
that every man who graduates from the University should have 
a good general education—an education that includes cultural, as 
well as so-called practical subjects. Students come to the Wharton 
School because they want an education that will best fit them 
for life as men of affairs. They bring to the study of subjects 
relating to business a keen interest, and they study with an inter- 
est that increases through their four years at the University, 
subjects that round out and enrich their courses.” 

In point of importance the proportion of undergraduate class 
hours represented by each of the groups above-mentioned, is not 
apparent from a mere statement of the three main groups of 
courses. It is interesting to note that if we include as a part of 
the cultural curriculum the courses in theoretical economics, politi- 
cal science, sociology and geography (which are included as a 
part of the curriculum of most colleges of arts and science and 
therefore seem to be well established as a part of a cultural group 
of courses) 52 per cent of the total student hours of the 
students in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce in | 
the academic year 1923-24 represented cultural subjects and 48 
per cent of the total student hours represented the more practical 
subjects. In the academic years 1924-1925 and in the current 
academic year, 51 per cent and 52 per cent respectively of the 
total student hours of Wharton School students represented the 
cultural courses. In other words, more than half of the class hours 
of Wharton School students concern subjects of a general educa- 
tional character such as English, foreign languages, history, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, philosophy, economics and political science. 

While I have no data relating to the proportion of cultural 
class hours to those spent in the more practical subjects in other 
collegiate schools of the type under discussion, I apprehend that 
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the situation in the Wharton School is quite typical of that gener- 
ally existing throughout the country. So far as I am advised, 
the development of undergraduate collegiate schools emphasizing 
instruction in practical subjects has not proceeded beyond the point 
where more than one-half of the time of the students is spent in 
so-called practical courses. 

In the light of this situation it seems to me that the problem 
which is presented is, first, in what fashion or order the cultural 
and practical work should be blended, and secondly, whether the 
devotion of one-half of the time and attention of undergraduate 
students to practical subjects constitutes a loss or gain to them and 
to the community at large. 

Two plans are generally followed as regards the sequence 
and correlation of cultural and practical subjects. The first plan 
is to require the student to devote two years of time solely to 
the study of cultural subjects, the succeeding two years of his 
collegiate course being devoted solely to the study of more practi- 
cal subjects. The second plan is to require the student to divide 
his time in each of his four collegiate years between cultural and 
practical subjects. There is a difference of opinion among educa- 
tors as to which of these two plans is preferable. 

The first mentioned plan has the advantage of simplification 
in administration and of what might be termed a unification of 
purpose in each collegiate year. For the first two years the student 
lives entirely in a classroom atmosphere of culture and there can 
be no possibility in these years of the divergence of his interest 
from cultural courses to the more practical courses. 

On the other hand, the horizontal division of the student’s 
time on the basis of two years of cultural and two years of practi- 
cal work has certain inherent disadvantages. It means inevitably 
that cultural work is taken during the two years in which the 
student’s mind is most immature and in which his ability to 
appreciate the significance, beauty and value of cultural work is 
most limited. It means, moreover, that the cultural work must be 
confined to the more elementary courses in English, history, philos- 
ophy, etc., because the system of prerequisites makes it impossible 
for a student in the space of two years to qualify and thereafter 
take the more advanced courses which, as a rule, are the courses 
given by the members of the faculty of greater maturity and 
reputation. 
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We at the Wharton School feel that a scheme of education 
which would make it impossible for our students to come under 
the stimulating influence of the men giving junior and senior 
cultural courses (in other words courses having as prerequisites 
one or two preceding years of work in the same field) is a most 
serious mistake and one which should be avoided. We endeavor 
by the arrangement of our curriculum and the personal advice 
of the members of our faculty to our students to stimulate the 
interest of students in the junior and senior years in the advanced 
courses in English, history, philosophy, psychology, etc.; in other 
words, we endeavor to have our students take advanced cultural 
courses in the junior and senior years, as well as the preliminary 
cultural courses in the freshman and sophomore years. We 
believe that the greatest benefit from cultural courses in after life 
must come from the junior and senior cultural courses—not 
because these courses are inherently better but because the more 
mature minds of the junior and senior students are better able to 
grasp the personal and social significance of such courses and 
further because such courses more firmly fix in the minds of the 
students the habit of continuing study and reading in these fields, 
which, after all, is the fundamental purpose of a college. Culture 
cannot be acquired like a “Duco finish” by a short application of 
one, two, three or four years in college. The fundamental purpose 
of cultural work is to create an appreciation of cultural subjects: 
to teach the student something of the background of cultural liter- 
ature and art, and above all to arouse in him a lasting desire and 
fixed purpose to devote a part of his time in after life to cultural 
reading and study. This habit, in my judgment, can be most 
firmly fixed by requiring cultural work throughout the four years 
of the college courses rather than by concentrating it entirely in 
the first two years thereof. 

The second question for consideration is whether the devotion 
of approximately one-half of the class hours of undergraduate 
students to practical subjects involves a loss or gain to the student 
and to the community. I believe the answer to this question 
depends upon the character of instruction—the content, purpose, 
aims and instructional methods of so-called practical courses. 
There are doubtless in every institution a few practical courses 
which have no permanent educational value because they deal 
entirely with facts and phenomena and do not concern themselves 
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with the underlying fundamental truths and principles which 
really are the significant matters. If the collegiate work of the 
student in cultural courses has given him a background as to the 
history of civilization; of the origin and development of the insti- 
tutions which surround him and has acquainted him with many 
of the beautiful things of literature, art, music and the drama, 
it follows, I believe, that there is just as much educational value 
in practical courses, properly conceived and taught, as is inherent 
in a large part of the courses, outside of the fields above enumer- 
ated, making up the curriculum of the average college of arts and 
science. There is as much mental discipline in a struggle with a 
fundamental economic problem as in the mental tussle with a 
problem in mathematics or geometry. There is as much stimula- 
tion and mental development in the sustained consideration of the 
fundamentals of finance and commerce as in the study of a pure 
science. 

A large part of the work of a collegiate school must concern 
itself with the development of the student’s mind; with the 
problem of training him how to wrestle with intellectual questions ; 
how to analyze situations and facts correctly, and how to assemble, 
when required, the experience of other men concerning any 
problem which may arise, through a knowledge of the methods 
of research. These educational purposes can be achieved just as 
well with the so-called practical courses, if properly conceived and 
taught, as with a large proportion of the courses found in the 
curricula of schools giving only so-called cultural work. The 
answer to the question, I believe, is dependent entirely upon the 
character of the so-called practical courses, that is to say whether 
they merely impart information or, on the other hand, get down 
to fundamentals and force the student to go through a course of 
what might well be termed mental gymnastics, which develop his 
powers of reasoning and analysis. 

Successful instruction in practical subjects cannot be 
achieved solely by episodic problems, valuable as these may be, 
but must be founded upon a coherent and complete treatment of 
the fundamentals of the subject. In other words, the aim of 
instruction should be not only the development of the analytical 
powers of the student but to acquaint him with the problems of 
the human race and the fundamental theories and practices in the 
field in question. To reason accurately he must have a knowledge 
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of the background of human experience from which all progress 
must spring, if we are to avoid making the same mistakes from 
which our ancestors have profited and the fruits of which we 
enjoy in large measure in the institution surrounding us. 

The pedagogical problems involved in the teaching of practi- 
cal subjects are by no means fully solved. As we better learn how 
to teach these subjects the gain resulting therefrom to the students 
correspondingly increases. It follows, therefore, as I see it, that 
the answer to the question which I have been asked to discuss 
will differ to a large degree as between institutions, depending on 
the degree to which their work of instruction in practical subjects 
has been perfected. 

It is over forty years since the first collegiate schools combin- 
ing practical and cultural subjects were founded. The generation 
which includes the members of the first few graduating classes, is 
nearing the end of its business career. The success of these 
students, as well as of the educational products of later years, 
in the many fields of industrial activity into which they have 
entered has, I believe, been directly responsible for the great 
popular interest in courses of this character. 

There is no evidence, so far as I know, that the students 
who have devoted a large amount of time during their college 
course to practical courses are not as good citizens or have less 
exalted standards of living than those who have taken only cul- 
tural work in their college days. It seems to me that the amount 
of time which men in after life devote to cultural reading and 
study is largely a matter of temperament rather than a matter 
of the character of courses which they have taken in college, 
provided that in their college work an appreciation of cultural 
subjects was firmly implanted in their minds and the inspiration 
to pursue classical knowledge communicated to the undergraduates 
by the faculty. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. STANLEY R. YARNALL, Principal, Germantown Friends 
School 


President Ferry and Members of the Association: 


I find myself this afternoon, on listening to these two presen- 
tations by President Thomas and Professor Conway, very largely 
in agreement with them both, but with two questions arising in 
my mind. First, I should go further than President Thomas 
has gone in enlarging the scope of practical subjects. I do not 
think cultural subjects are limited to “the classics,” whatever 
that form may now be supposed to include, nor do I think that 
“practical” subjects are limited to the study of the sciences. There 
is a great common field, and both of these subjects may be 
cultural and both may be practical. 

In considering this subject we have frankly to ask ourselves 
the question—what is the meaning of education? Education is 
living ; education is not making a living. As it seems to me, the 
question hinges on our answer to the ends and aims of cultural 
and practical education. If practical education is understood as 
an education to make a living, to get on in the world, or, as we 
in America would say, to make our fortune, there is certainly 
need for a radical change of view. Education is not the acquisi- 
tion of learning; it is not training for a specific task or a combina- 
tion of tasks. 

One of the best definitions of culture has been given in a 
book that is more or less of a classic, perhaps like many classics, 
not read as it ought to be read, but one that can be mentioned 
here at Columbia without any apology—Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
The Meaning of Education. He defines culture as the entering 
into our inheritance in these following fields: Scientific, literary, 
esthetic, institutional, religious. We can call a man cultured or 
uncultured as he has appropriated these things. A man’s culture 
depends on the synthesis of these various elements. President 
Thomas’ thought that improvement in agriculture is the fact 
that our whole collateral civilization rests on does not carry the 
matter far enough. “These things ought ye to do, but not to 
leave the other undone.” Unless we can use this wonderful, 
practical civilization of ours for greater and richer ends than the 
material ones, our education is losing by the exaltation of the 
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practical rather than gaining. And we must recognize, I think, 
that attending on this material and practical education there is 
a great deal of crudity, lack of refinement and lack of apprecia- 
tion of the really fine things of life. 

Then again, in listening to Professor Conway’s interesting 
analysis of the time given to the different courses, a second 
question is raised in my mind—is the time allotted to each of the 
two elements—about 50 per cent—representative of the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which these two elements are pursued by the 
students? In other words, what is the object in education? I 
am coming back to the point with which I started out. Is educa- 
tion making a living or is it living? What are the things that we 
are aiming for? There should be only one answer to that, whether 
we are dealing with little children in the kindergarten or whether 
we are dealing with graduate students at the end of their educa- 
tional career. The thing we should all be working toward, if 
we are real educators, is the exaltation of spiritual values. Those 
are the real things in education. If our practical education is 
infused with these high aims, if it is possible for us to pursue 
the practical with genuine unselfishness and a desire for service, 
then, it seems to me, there is a distinct gain in the present situa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, these things go hand in hand, as they 
seem in too many instances to be going these days, with self- 
seeking and narrowness and a lack of a broad sympathy, then 
there is a distinct loss. 

And so I suggest on the subject of this afternoon that 
we break down in our own minds the old distinctions between 
cultural and practical ; that we make a much more inclusive defini- 
tion for both of those things than we have hitherto done, and 
that we frankly ask ourselves the question—what are our aims 
and in which direction does our education trend? 

I have no categorical answer to the question on the program. 
I do not know whether there is gain or whether there is loss. 
But I do know this: That there never has been a time in the 
history of our country, and I doubt if there has ever been a 
time in the history of any other country, when there was such 
a wonderful opportunity for using the practical towards true 
culture. Our democracy demands this, and I plead with you all, 
those who are dealing with the least mature minds and with high 
school boys and girls, as well as those who are determining the 
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policies of college and university, to rise to this higher level in 
our conception both of the practical and of the cultural, so that, 
with these great riches in our hands, we may begin to work out a 
truly American education, released from the shackles imposed 
on many countries today by a lack of material resources, and 
committed also by the basic thought on which our government 
and our civilization rests to a wider and wider idealism. 


I should like to close these rather rambling remarks by two 
quotations, one of them from the book I referred to a moment 
ago, Nicholas Murray Butler’s The Meaning of Education: 


“There are utilities higher and utilities lower, and under 
no circumstances will the true teacher ever permit the former 
to be sacrificed to the latter. This would be done if in its zeal 
for fitting the child for self-support the school were to neglect 
to lay a foundation for that higher intellectual and spiritual life 
which constitutes full stature in education.” 


And then, from a recent article by John Finley on Commerce 
and Culture, a sentence that epitomizes all I have tried to say, in 
which, in his inimitable way, he sums up a deep thought in a few 
words: “Even the interesting’”—and I suppose he would say the 
practical—“‘even the interesting must be pursued with disinterest- 
edness and the practical must be liberalized by an unselfish use 
and idealized through its spiritual significance.” 


In continuing the discussion, President J. H. Apple (Hood 
College) called attention to three successful experiments of a 
practical nature that had been carried on with the girls in his 
college: The conducting of a model home during the senior year, 
by which they gain practical training in home making; the man- 
agement of a booth at the Frederick County Fair, for the purpose 
of adding to the endowment fund of the college; and the entertain- 
ment of such clubs as the Kiwanis, Lions or Rotary Club. In this 
way, the young women get practical experience in connection with 
the work of the courses in Home Economics. 


Dr. John Tildsley ( Assistant Superintendent, New York City) : 
I wonder 4f I may interpolate a rather discordant note in this 
discussion, by maintaining that the wording of the subject is from 
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three to five years too late? “The Present Trend from the More 
Practical to the More Cultural,” should be the true wording of the 
subject. At least, I believe that it is the actual condition prevail- 
ing in the eastern part of the United States at the present time, 
certainly in secondary education. And I should like to change the 
words and say, “The Present Trend from Vocational to General 
Education,” for like one or two of the last speakers, I maintain 
that the distinction is between those two things, the vocational and 
the general. 


At the present time, it is a very serious problem in this part 
of the country. We have a wholesale swing from commercial to 
general education. And, I believe, on the whole, it is a loss for this 
reason: That the wrong remedy is being applied for a very serious 
condition. I believe that everywhere, possibly as a result of the 
experience of the war, pupils, and possibly parents first, have come 
to believe that vocational education has not been making good, and 
in their reactions from that belief they are now turning to general 
education, when the real remedy ought to be to improve vocational 
education. 


I accept the belief that the vocational education can be cul- 
tured and the so-called cultural education can be neither cultural 
nor practical. In fact, I believe a large part of our modern educa- 
tion is neither cultural nor practical. So far as I can judge, the 
place in this country where is to be found the highest degree of 
cultural education is Harvard Law School, a so-called vocational 
school. There the men learn how to work; they obtain high stan- 
dards of achievement, and above all, they are introduced to the 
inductive process, the process by which you move along in life 
practically. In comparatively few places do we find that the pupil 
is gaining what he gets in that particular vocational school. 


I think, therefore, that the present trend is a move in the 
wrong direction, because what we need at the present time is to 
make all our so-called practical subjects really cultural. I was 
interested when a distinction was made by one of the speakers in 
defining mathematics as a cultural subject and science as a practi- 
cal subject. I don’t know which is which, but I believe that there 
is no subject in the curriculum that can be more cultural, provided 
it be properly taught, than science. 
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Can we not do something along the line which we started 
some years ago in trying to make every so-called practical or educa- 
tional course at the same time a developmental course? If we 
could do that in some way or other, if we could get properly trained 
teachers for our so-called vocational subjects, then we should be 
making a progressive step that we need. The present trend of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of pupils into a general 
course at the present time is simply giving the result of an enor- 
mous waste. Therefore, it is going to be a loss. The remedy is 
the reform of those courses and not the abandonment of those 
courses. These students are going to be disillusioned; they are 
going to get no more from the general course than their predeces- 
sors have gained from vocational courses. 


Mr. George Walton (George School): The last speaker re- 
ferred to his desire that there be in our schools the instruction 
which would develop the powers of the boys and girls. So far 
as I have had any experience the distinction that the question 
hints at is right there. The subjects which we as adults regard 
as cultural frequently do not win the interest of boys and girls in 
secondary schools because they are not yet sufficiently mature in 
mind nor advanced in the grasp of the subject matter to really 
hold to the true bases of culture to be found in that subject. We 
need to have in the secondary schools what the student himself 
will consider practical. This may not be a vocation course, for 
oftentimes in vocational training the ultimate goal which the 
adult values is still beyond the student’s power to visualize. To 
get through safely the delicate and difficult voyage of education, 
we need for each youngster something in the way of education 
that has to him an immediate value, something that is worth doing 
for the reward that he gets out of it, not as a mature adult twenty 
years hence, but as a live and hustling boy and girl—an immediate 
reward. In so far as we bring into the curriculum of our secon- 
dary schools that type of work, with its immediate, practical 
reward to the student, I am convinced we bring gain. Public 
speaking, dramatic activities, are used in many schools for this 
purpose. To put a beautiful piece of dramatic work on the 
stage so that it pleases his fellow students and pleases his parents, 
so that all the financial problems involved are worked out to 
everybody’s satisfaction, is something that is worth while doing; 
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the student finds his reward immediately. He goes into it with 
a zest which we seldom see in the studies of larger cultural value, 
where the reward is longer postponed. 

We have found in our work that competitive debating with 
other schools has a tremendous—to borrow the last speaker’s 
phrase—development value. The boys and girls who go into it, 
speaking by and large, get from that type of work an improve- 
ment which they bring to their other work. And I believe that 
the same is true of interscholastic athletics, if we who are responsi- 
ble for the administration of schools will seize upon and control 
fully this valuable educational agency which the boys and girls 
have brought into our schools because they like it, because its 
rewards are immediate. We can utilize properly controlled and 
supervised athletics to develop the capacity of boys and girls to 
tackle intellectual problems. There are also religious activities 
which some students are much interested in and which can be 
made part of the life of the student in the school; all of them 
practical, because they mean something to the student right away. 


Assistant Commissioner Sullivan (New York State Depart- 
ment of Education): In the year 1821, there was established in 
the city of Boston the so-called English High School, which was 
for the benefit of the sons of merchants and traders. It was estab- 
lished so that the children of these people who did not have in 
their minds the sending of boys and girls to Harvard College and 
other institutions might be prepared to enter the so-called commer- 
cial and trade life. The school had not been going for any more 
than about a decade before the public demanded that they wanted 
the same kind of education that the “swells” were getting; so they 
added a fourth year to the institution, making provision for classi- 
cal studies so that the students might enter college. 


The trouble with our vocational education and the people 
interested in it has been that they have promised too much, and 
the people have been more or less undeceived. I heard an address 
at Albany some three or four years ago, in which one of the 
proponents of vocational education pictured a condition of affairs 
which would come from the very strong promotion of that kind 
of education. He promised that if he were to establish secondary 
schools in large numbers for the benefit of students who desired 
to get a practical education the work there would be so interesting 
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that the students would be standing outside of the school doors 
at 8 o'clock in the morning clamoring to get in, and that when 
the time came for closing, the pupils would say, “Teacher, don’t 
let’s go home, we want to stay in school because it is so interest- 


ing. 

I think that that kind of promise has been held out too much; 
in other words, we have been allowed to believe that if we adopt 
this special practical education the children will be able to get an 
education without working so hard for it as they do for the ordi- 
nary academic, classical, cultural training. The children have 
found that they have to work just as hard and they find that the 
interest is not any greater in subjects which are supposed to be 
turned to a practical use. 

So that we have a trend (and we certainly have such a trend 
in secondary education in the State of New York) away from 
the commercial education to what we call the general or classical 
or cultural, that I think is largely due to the over-promising on 
the part of the people who have been so enthusiastic about voca- 
tional and practical education. 
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BUSINESS SESSION 
Annual Report of the Treasurer for the Fiscal Year 1924-25, 
November 26, 1924, to November 26, 1925 














DEBIT 
ee COG SUE TI isciicicttticrrinimicininiiimuniniil $1,879.69 
Dues from one institution 1911-1914 @ $5.00_________ 15.00 
Dues from one institution 1922-23___._.______._______ 7.50 
Dues from four institutions 1923-24_________________ 30.00 
Dues from 279 institutions 1924-25__________________ 2,092.50 
Dues from five institutions 1925-26__________________ 37.50 
I i I rciceeniennennitiitnicctimninins 52.35 
$4,114.54 
CREDIT 

Expenses of Annual Conference 1924______--________ $241.69 
eee acseneciatniaininminneeniniiidio 800.55 
ee ee ee en 300.00 
Postage and OGice Expenses... «+s 114.00 

Travel of Officers, Executive Committee, Delegates and 
Members of Commissions______-_-__-_________- 430.83 
Dues to Association________.______ — m 10.00 
$1,897.07 

Balance in the hands of the Treasurer on November 
26, 1925 __ i ~ 2,217.47 
TE 0 ii cticiniad $4,114.54 

On deposit with Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Ee $2,267.47 
Check No. 426 not yet returned___._..____.___._______ 50.00 
Total in hands of Treasurer, as above___________ $2,217.47 


Ten institutions are in arrears for the year 1924-25. 

Two institutions are in arrears for the years 1923-24 and 
1924-25. 

The By-Law providing that institutions that have not paid 
their dues for three consecutive years be automatically dropped 
from membership has to be applied this year in the case of the 
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Yeates School, Lancaster, Pa., which is in arrears for the three 
years 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-25 and also in the case of the 
Middletown High School, Middletown, Del., for the same years. 


(Signed) STaNtey R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being 
$2,267.47. 

Jos. H. Appte, 
James G. MILLER, 
November 27, 1925. Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


During the year which has just come to an end, the Executive 
Committee has approved applications for membership from the 
following institutions: 

Brooklyn College Preparatory School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Central High School, Washington, D. C.; Emerson Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y.; Misses 
Hebb’s School, Wilmington, Del.; Putnam Hall, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes, N. J.; Newcastle 
School, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; Swarthmore Preparatory School, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Prospect Hill School, Newark, N. J.; Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park, Pa.; Upper Darby High School, 
Oakmont, Pa.; American University, Washington, D. C.; 
Franklin School, Baltimore, Md.; Coatesville High School, 
Coatesville, Pa. 

Resignations were accepted from the Hackensack High 
School, Hackensack, N. J., and the State Normal School, Indi- 
ana, Pa. 

The Yeates School at Lancaster and the Middletown (Dela- 
ware) High School were dropped for non-payment of dues for 
three successive years. 

Consideration was given to the matter of entrance credits 
in English that had been referred to the Committee by the Asso- 
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ciation at its meeting last fall. It was decided to report to the 
Association that, in the judgment of the Committee, it would be 
unwise to recommend that the colleges grant four units for four 
years of English, in view of the fact that the National Conference 
Committee on Entrance Requirements in English had declared 
itself in favor of only three entrance units in English. 

The President, after consulting the Committee, nominated 
the following to serve as a committee to consider a resolution 
offered at the last convention, recommending that of the fifteen 
units required for admission to college, the prescribed units shall 
not exceed twelve, the remaining units being allowed in marginal 
units defined and approved by the committee: 


PRINCIPAL HERBERT Dutcu, Montclair (N. J.) High School, 
Chairman. 


ProFEssoR ADAM Leroy Jones, Columbia University. 
Dean C. MiLpRED THompson, Vassar College. 

Dr. Joun DeEnsiGH, Packer Collegiate Institute. 
PRINCIPAL WAYLAND STEARNS, Barringer High School. 


The Executive Committee received with regret the resigna- 
tion from the Commission on Higher Institutions of Dr. George 
Zook, former Specialist in Higher Education, who has accepted 
the presidency of a college outside the territory covered by the 
Association. The vacancy caused by this resignation has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. James N. Rule, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education in Pennsylvania. 

With equal regret, your committee accepted the resignation 
of former Dean George Reavis, whose continual ill health made 
it impossible for him to continue as Chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. We have not as yet found a successor to 
Dean Reavis, but hope soon to find some one well qualified and 
willing to assume the leadership in carrying on this extremely 
difficult task that the Association has undertaken. 

In accepting an invitation from the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education to send a representative to the 
meetings of this Committee, President Ferry, with the concur- 
rence of the Committee, appointed Principal Ralph E. Files, East 
Orange High School, to represent us. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GrorcE Wa. McCLELiann, Secretary. 
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ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE IN THE MIDDLE STATES 


Ciype Furst and EpytHe Masten, of the Carnegie Foundation 


CONTENTS 


(1) Number of institutions and students represented. (2) 
Nature of the study. (3) Data from individual institutions. 
(4) Number and proportion of men and women matriculants in 
individual institutions, and (5) in several regions. (6) Age of 
men and women matriculants in individual institutions, (7) in 
the Middle States, and (8) in other regions. (9) Number and 
proportion of high school graduates in each institution, and 
(10) in several regions. (11) Proportion of matriculations by 
examination and certificate in individual institutions, and (12) in 
the several regions. (13) Number of units required for entrance. 
(14) Various numbers of units accepted for entrance. (15) Pro- 
portion of prescribed, alternate, elective, and free units in the 
entrance requirements in individual institutions, and (16) in 
several regions. (17) Prescribed, (18) alternate, and (19) elec- 
tive subjects, and (20) the order of their popularity, and (21) 
(22) number of units accepted in various subjects. (23) Rela- 
tion of the units accepted to the prescription and recommendation. 
(24) Miscellaneous subjects accepted in several regions. (26), 
(27), (28), and (29) Deficient, conditioned, and special students. 


TABLES: I. In each institution: (1) Number of matricu- 
lants and proportion of men and women; (2) number entering at 
each age; (3) average ages of men and women and all matricu- 
lants; (4) proportion of high school graduates; (5) proportion 
entering by certificate and examination; (6) number of required, 
prescribed, alternate, elective, and free units; (7) proportion of 
matriculants entered as conditioned, deficient, or special students. 
II. Number and proportion of men and women matriculants in 
several regions. III, Ages of men and women in several regions. 
-IV. Graduates, non-graduates; entrance by certificate, or exam- 
ination; conditioned and deficient students in several regions. 
-V. Prescribed and recommended subjects in several regions. 
VI. Deficient and conditioned students. 


CHARTS: (A) Proportion of men and women matricu- 
lants in individual institutions, and (B) in several regions. 
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(C) Proportion of men and women matriculating at various ages 
in individual institutions, and (D) in several regions. (E) Pro- 
portion of high school graduates entering each institution, and 
(F) in several regions. (G) Proportion of entrance by certifi- 
cate and examination in individual institutions, and (H) in several 
regions. (J) Various numbers of units required, and (K) ac- 
cepted for entrance. (L) Prescribed, alternate, elective, and free 
units in the requirement of each institution, and (M) of several 
regions. (N) Proportion of units prescribed, recommended and 
accepted in various subjects in the several regions. (O) Number 
of units accepted in various subjects, and (P) deficient, condi- 
tioned, and special students. 

APPENDIX: Notes. 

(1) The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland has collected the records of 
students who matriculated in the autumn of 1924 at seventy-seven 
of the seventy-nine universities and colleges belonging to the 
Association. Information was furnished for 15,389 students, 
who were enrolled in courses of study leading to the general and 
academic degrees of A.B., B.S., Ph.B. and Litt.B. Students enter- 
ing professional schools of business, commerce, education, engi- 
neering, and the like, directly from high school, were not included. 

(2) At the request of the Association these records were 
studied by the Carnegie Foundation. The general results and 
suggestions of this study are stated in the following pages, the 
details of the procedure being described in the Appendix.* The 
records, themselves, at the suggestion of the Association’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, remain with the Foundation for 
reference and further study. 

(3) *Table I gives, for each of the seventy-seven insti- 
tutions reporting: (1) the number of matriculants and the 
proportion of men and women (Chart A); (2) the number of 
students entering at each age (Chart C); (3) the average age of 
each group of matriculants and of the men and women composing 
it (Chart D); (4) graduation or lack of graduation from secon- 
dary school before entering college (Charts E and F); (5) the 
method of entrance, whether by certificate, examination, or a 
combination of the two (Charts G and H); (6) the number of 
units in the entrance requirement, and the proportion of these that 

*See Table I on third page of cover. 
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are assigned to prescribed, alternate, elective, and free subjects 
(Charts J, L, and N); (7) the basis of matriculation, whether 
without or with conditions in subjects, deficiency in quantity, or 
as special students (Charts P and Q). 

(4) Thirty-three of the colleges reporting have only men 
students, nineteen only women. Of the twenty-five coeducational 
colleges, four have forty to forty-three per cent men. In twelve 
colleges more than half, but less than two-thirds, of the students 
are men. Three have more than two-thirds, but less than three- 
fourths, men; four more than three-fourths, but less than nine- 
tenths, men. In two, more than nine-tenths of the students are 
men. (Table I, Chart A.) 

(5) Of the total 15,389 matriculants, 10,218, or about two- 
thirds (66.4%) were men, 5171, or about one-third (33.6%) 
were women. This is a variation of not more than 1.4% from 
the relative proportions among the matriculants in the Southern 
States in 1921 and in Massachusetts in 1922. The deviations 
from the average of the three groups are, of course, even smaller. — 
Within the range of difference the Middle States had the largest 
proportion of men matriculants (66.4%), Massachusetts the 
smallest (63.8%); the Middle States the smallest proportion of 
women (33.6%), Massachusetts the largest (36.2%); the 
Southern States occupy a median position with regard to the 
proportion of both men (65%) and women (35%), (Table II, 
Chart B.) 

TABLE II—CHART B 
Proportion of Men [] and Women {J Matriculants 
in Several Regions 
Men Women 
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Middle States ...... 10,218 5,171 [" gg 
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(6) The average age, to the nearest birthday, of the 
students matriculating in different institutions varies from 17 
years 7 months to 20 years 10 months. Only eight colleges have 
an average age of less than 18 years and only three an average 
of 20 or more years. In one institution more than a quarter of 
the students are less than 17 years old at entrance. Three institu- 
tions have fifty per cent or more of the students who are less than 
18 years old. In three institutions more than 50 per cent of the 
students are 20 years or more. It is interesting to note that the 
average age of women entering women’s colleges is six months 
less than that of the women entering co-educational institutions. 
The average age of men entering men’s colleges is three months 
less than that of men entering co-educational institutions. (Table 
I, Chart C.) 

(7) The average age at entrance of 15,229 freshmen was 
18.541 years, that of 5140 women 18.193 years, that of 10,089 
men 18.718 years, the average age of the women being below 
the general average, that of the men being above. In the young- 
est group, who entered at fourteen (3) or fifteen (55) there was 
the same proportion of men (38) as of women (20)—in both 
cases .4% of the entire group. A greater proportion of women 
than of men entered at sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen—at six- 
teen 282 women (5.5%) and 429 men (4.4%); at seventeen 
1257 women (24.4%) and 1680 men (16.6%); at eighteen 2006 
women (39%) and 3039 men (30.1%). In the oldest groups, 
who entered at nineteen, twenty, or later, there was a greater 
proportion of men than women—at nineteen 2338 men (23.2%) 
and 1020 women (19.9%) ; at twenty 1316 men (13%) and 298 
women (5.8%) ; at more than twenty 1249 men (12.4%) and 257 
women (5%). (Table III, Chart D.) 

(8) The ages at which students enter college in the Middle 
States are about those that are customary in other parts of the 
country, the general average age, 18.5, being the same as that in 
the Southern States in 1921, but less than the general average 
of 18.9 in Massachusetts in 1922. Men matriculants in the 
Middle States in 1924 averaged 18.7 years, which was older than 
the 18.6 average in the Southern States in 1921, but younger 
than the 19.1 average in Massachusetts in 1922. Women matricu- 
lants in the Middle States averaged 18.19, which is younger than 
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both the 18.4 of the Southern States and the 18.6 of Massachusetts. 
In the three groups both men and women matriculants were 
oldest in Massachusetts. Men were youngest in the South, women 
in the Middle States. In the South men were one-fifth of a 









year older than the women, in Massachusetts and the Middle 
States half a year older. (Table III, Chart D.) 
TABLE III 
Age of Men and Women Matriculants 
in Several Regions 
More Aver- 
SOUTHERN ts 16 17 18 19 20 than Total age 
1921 less 20 Age 
Men 
No..... 14 232 957 1682 1308 721 800 5714 
. Vane . .1 4.1 16.7 29.8 22.8 12.6 13.9 100. 18.6 
Women 
No..... 3 180 650 1037 697 236 228 3031 
, 1 6.1 21.7 33.6 23.3 7.9 7.3 100. 18.4 
Total 
No..... 17 412 1607 2719 2005 957 1028 98745 
, = 4.7 18.5 31.1 22.9 10.9 11.8 100. 18.5 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1922 
Men 
No..... 0 73 530 1306 1157 568 570 4204 
, oon . 1.7 12.5 30.8 27.2 13.4 145 100. 19.1 
Women 
2 35 365 958 690 206 141 2397 
. Seer 161.5 15.1 39.8 28.6 85 64 100. 18.6 
Total 
Pee. c+ 2 108 895 2264 1847 774 711 6601 
. oo 1 1.6 13.6 34.3 28.0 11.7 10.8 100. 18.9 
MIDDLE STATES 
1924 
Men 
No..... 38 429 1680 3039 2338 1316 1249 10089 
, See 4 44 16.6 30.1 23.2 13.0 12.4 100. 18.718 
No..... 20 282 1257 2006 1020 298 257 5140 
. 4 5.5 244 39.0 19.9 5.8 5.0 100. 18.193 
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CHART D 
Age of Men (] and Women J Matriculants in Several Regions 
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(9) Only two institutions have ignored the question of 
graduation from a secondary school before entering college. The 
expectation, at least, of such graduation is almost universally 
recognized as a matter of fairness to the school and a valuable 
addition to other methods of judging fitness for entrance to 
college. At the opposite extreme every student entering fifteen 
colleges had previously graduated from a secondary school, and 
in forty-eight other colleges more than nine-tenths of the matricu- 
lants were graduates of schools. In seven other colleges four- 
fifths or more of the matriculants were graduates. In five others 
the proportion of graduates was three-fourths, two-thirds, one- 
half, or one-fourth. (Table I, Chart E.) 

(10) Previous graduation from a secondary school appears 
thus in general to be properly emphasized by the colleges of the 
Middle States, as it was by the Southern colleges in 1921. The 
question of school graduation was ignored in the case of nearly 
half of the students entering Massachusetts institutions in 1922— 
apparently because of emphasis on entrance examinations. In 
the Middle States only 996 students, or 6.47% of the whole were 
reported as not being graduates: 13,867 students, or 90.10%, 
were reported as certainly being graduates. For 526 students, 
or 3.43%, no information was reported on this subject. (Tables 
I and IV and Chart F.) 
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TABLE IV 
Southern Massachusetts Middle States 
Colleges Colleges Colleges 
1921 1922 1924 
No % No. % No. % 


H. S. Graduates... 7825 88.7 3331 50.0 13867 90.10 
Not Graduates.... 1001 11.3 226 «3.5 996 6.47 




















No information... . 0 O 3092 46.5 526 3.43 
Entered by 
Certificate...... 8250 96.6 2979 46.3 12074 78.9 
Examination. ... 67 ei 1739 27.1 1889 12.4 
Combination.... 229 2.7 1709 26.6 1341 8.7 
Entered as 
Full matriculant. 6935 78.6 5096 76.7 13071 85.1 
Conditioned..... 1555 17.6 1406 21.2 2156 14.0 
ee 336 «= 3.8 147 2.1 132 9 
CHART F 
Graduates Non-Graduates No Record 
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(11) Institutions vary greatly among themselves with 
regard to their method of entrance. Four institutions used 
examinations alone for all of their students, four for from one- 
half to three-fourths of their students. Three entered every 
student by a combination of examination and certificate. Three 
used examinations and certificates for from one-half to three- 
fourths. The remaining institutions used certificates alone almost 
wholly—four institutions admitted from 68 to 79 per cent of 
their students in this way, ten from 80 to 89 per cent, twenty- 
nine from 90 to 99 per cent. Twenty entered every student 
entirely by certificate. (Table I, Chart G.) 
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(12) In general four-fifths of the matriculants entered by 
means of certificates only, one-tenth by examination only, and 
one-tenth by a combination of the two methods. In Massachu- 
setts about half entered by certificates, a fourth by examination, 
and a fourth by a combination of the two. In the Southern States 
97% entered by certificates, less than one per cent by examina- 
tion. (Tables I and IV and Chart H.) 


CHART H 
Basis of Matriculation 
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(13) The number of units required for entrance to one 
hundred and twenty-seven different curricula in the seventy-seven 
institutions range from 13, or three and a half years of high 
school work, to 18, or four and a half years. Two curricula in 
one institution require 18, seven curricula in four institutions 
require 16, four curricula in three institutions require 14.5, three 
curricula in one institution require 14, and one requires 13 units. 
All of the remainder require 15, the average being 15.048 units, 
or approximately four years. (Table I, Chart J.) 
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(14) A table giving each number of units accepted for 
entrance by each institution is too extensive to print, but it indi- 
cates that four students were entered with from 4 to 7.5 units, 
or less than two years of high school work; 60 were entered with 
from 8 to 12 units, that is, from two to three years of high school 
work; 229 with 13 or 13.5 units; 1087 with 14 or 14.5 units; 
7157 with 15 or 15.5 units; and 2170 with 16 units. The credit- 
ing of 4547 students, or 29.1 per cent of the whole number, 
with quantities of units ranging from 16.5 to 26 appears to be 
due to the use of some flexible definition, instead of the standard 
definition of the college entrance unit as one-fourth of a high 
school year. It is scarcely likely that 349 students spent from 
five to six and a half years in high school work of college entrance 
quality, as their credits of 20 to 26 units would seem to indicate. 
It is perhaps significant that 121, or more than one-third of 
these were in seven institutions, each of which credited these 
large numbers of units to 14, 15, 16, 23 or 24 students. 


CHART K 


Proportion of Various Numbers of Units 
Accepted for Admission 
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(15) The proportions of the entrance requirement that 
are devoted to prescribed, alternate, elective, and free units are 
arranged reasonably in general and with suitable variations among 
institutions. Five institutions prescribe specific subjects to the 
extent of from 70 to 75 per cent of their requirement; four from 
60 to 70 per cent; fourteen from 50 to 60; forty-one from 40 to 
50; nine from 30 to 40; two prescribe 20 and 26 per cent. 

Six institutions allow no choice between alternate subjects; 
five allow alternatives for less than 10 per cent of the require- 
ment; twenty-one allow from 10 to 20 per cent; twenty-seven 
allow from 20 to 30 per cent; ten allow from 30 to 40 per cent, 
and six from 40 to 50 per cent. 
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Ten institutions allow no electives; sixteen allow electives to 
make up from 10 to 20 per cent of their requirement; seventeen 
allow from; 20 to 30 per cent; thirteen from 30 to 40 per cent; 
ten from 40 to 50 per cent; five from 50 to 60 per cent; two 
from 60 to 70 per cent; one allows 73.3 per cent and one 80 
per cent. 


Only nineteen institutions allow any complete freedom. Three 
institutions allow 6 per cent; one 10 per cent; tour 13 per cent; 
four from 20 to 26 per cent; five from 30 to 36 per cent, and 
two 43 and 46 per cent. 


In general 48.77 per cent, or about seven units, are prescribed, 
45.11 per cent, or about seven units, recommended as alternative 
or elective, and 6.12 per cent, or about one unit, are left entirely 
free. (Table I, Chart L.) 

(16) In 1920 the 125 higher institutions approved by the 
Association of American Universities in 1913 had an average 
requirement of 14.98 units, of which 46 per cent were prescribed, 
44 per cent recommended, and 10 per cent free. In 1921 forty- 
six Southern institutions had an average requirement of 15 units, 
of which 51.5 per cent were prescribed, 46 per cent recommended, 
and 2.5 per cent free. In 1922 twenty Massachusetts institutions 
had an average requirement of 15.5 units, of which 44.5 per cent 
were prescribed, 40.1 per cent recommended, and 15.4 per cent 
free. The Middle States institutions therefore prescribe more 
units than Massachusetts but less than the South, have more 
alternates and electives than Massachusetts but less than the South, 
and give more than twice as much freedom as the South but less 
than half as much as Massachusetts. (Chart M.) 
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(17) A table indicating the number of units of each subject 
prescribed and recommended as alternate or elective by each insti- 
tution, which is too extensive to print, indicates that the list of 
subjects prescribed for entrance includes English, mathematics, 
Latin, history, Greek, physics, and chemistry in the order named. 


In English, with the exception of one college, which prescribes 
none and one which prescribes four units, all of the colleges pre- 
scribe three units for entrance. 


In mathematics, the great majority of colleges prescribe two, 
two and a half, or three units. To this there are only six excep- 
tions out of one hundred and twenty-seven curricula. One insti- 
tution prescribes no mathematics; one for two curricula prescribes 
only one unit; one prescribes three and a half units; two prescribe 
four units. 


Latin is prescribed for entrance to thirty-nine curricula in 
thirty-two institutions ; two units seven times, three units fourteen 
times, four units eighteen times. 

In history, the prescription is usually one or two units. One 
curriculum prescribes three. Fifty curricula prescribe no history, 

Greek is prescribed four times; physics six times in three 
institutions ; chemistry once. . 


(18) The subjects recommended as alternates are German, 
French, Spanish, Greek, Latin, Italian, biology, physics and chem- 
istry, history, mathematics, general science, agriculture, household 
arts, and English, in the order given. Ordinarily the candidate 
is asked to choose one of the several languages or sciences. 


(19) The subjects recommended as electives are history, 
French and German, Latin, Greek, Spanish, biology, mathematics, 
chemistry, commerce, physics, and, in a very few cases, a dozen 
other subjects. 


(20) The combined prescription and recommendation as 
alternate and elective indicate the general order of popularity to 
be English, mathematics, Latin, history, German, Greek, French, 
Spanish, physics, chemistry. (Table V, Chart N.) 
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TABLE V 
Southern Massachusetts Middle States 
1921 19 1924 
Pres. Rec. Total Pres. Rec. Total Pres. Rec. Total 
a ‘ .05 
1.19 1.63 1.52 
1.19 1.63 1.57 
; : 44 mY 
1.23 1.63 1.44 
1.23 2.07 1.76 
5.33 3.56 5.27 
5.33 3.56 §.27 
2.50 15.35 6.12 
2.50 15.35 6.12 
6.03 6.54 5.88 
6.03 6.54 5.88 
ae .89 A7 
4.97 5.29 4.92 
4.97 6.18 5.39 
5.77 6.14 5.89 
5.77 6.14 5.89 
6.99 4.90 5.36 
3.18 2.14 2.81 
10.17 7.04 8.17 
2.60 
9.95 4.91 10.73 
12.55 4.91 10.73 
5.36 4.90 6.70 
6.30 5.73 4.84 
11.66 10.63 11.54 
16.42 14.68 16.14 
1.65 2.44 1.50 
18.07 17.12 17.64 
19.58 18.68 19.73 
95 By 31 
20.53 18.83 20.04 
50.95 44.49 48.77 
49.05 55.51 51.23 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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(21) The number of units accepted in the various subjects 
indicates the prevalence of a secondary school curriculum made 
up of four units in Latin, three in English and in mathematics, 
two in French and in history, and one in physics and in chemistry. 
The fact that 250 students were given credit for more than four 
years of work in seven subjects requires further study, as perhaps 
does the fact that 3833 were given credit for four years of work 
in English, 1697 were given credit for four years of work in 
mathematics, 796 for four years of work in history, and 588 were 
given credit for four years of work in one of seven other subjects. 

At the other end of the scale there were 8094 instances of 
crediting a detached half-year of work, in fifteen different subjects, 
and 64 instances of crediting less than one half-year of work, in 
six subjects. (Table VI, Chart O.) 


CHART O 
Proportion of Times Various Number of Units Were Offered 
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TABLE VI 


Units Accepted for Admission in Various Subjects Per 
Less 4% 
than and 

% 1 1% 2% 3% 4 more Total 

English. . ose oe tees wees 5 14 527 3833 30 15277 

Mathematics. Kg 8 172 91 4223 1861 1697 81 15229 

History 43 2032 952 1997 944 796 68,15090 

CS ee 6 512 21 57 1 12232 

Prench...... .. 10 407 48 40 ... 10090 

90 9288 43 we 9444 

68 7980 50 1 2 8171 

4 1050 5729 38 1 , 

3 2914 1431 26 A Bee | ee 

Drawing.... 18 1168 2027 58 6 10 ~. SS 

Spanish..... .. S 261 2 <0 Cae 
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Science.... .. 335 2628 3 eae ee sen Bane 
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Vocational. 4 936 1061 86 2691 
Miscellaneous 

Subjects... 34 899 718 86 33 2032 


Physiography 
558 898 1 Daas iD swe sea pan ee 

Other Foreign 
Languages. .. 4 180 17 550 29 503 58 ... 1343 


ToTALs... 64 8094 35324 1595 19458 6462 27926 3445 11787 250 114405 100.00 
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(22) English was presented by the largest number of stu- 
dents, 15,277, two-thirds of them being credited with 3 units, 
two-sevenths being credited with more than 3 units. 

Mathematics was presented by 15,229 students, one-eighth 
presenting 2, nearly one-third 2.5, and more than one-third 3 units. 

History was presented by 15,090. The customary offering 
was 2 units by one-third, 3 units by one-fifth, and 1 unit by one- 
seventh. 

Latin was presented by 12,232, usually 4 units by 40 per cent, 
2 units by 30 per cent, and 3 units by 20 per cent. 

French was presented by 10,090, usually 2 or 3 units. 

Physics, chemistry, and biology were presented by 9,444, 
8,171, and 7,188 students respectively, almost always 1 unit. 

(23) A comparison of the subjects prescribed and recom- 
mended with the units accepted for entrance indicates that the 
entering students preferred to present much more of the prescribed 
subjects than was expected and took advantage of only about half 
of the considerable margin of freedom allowed them. 

Thus, while prescribed and recommended English made up 
20.04 per cent of the requirement, 20.8 per cent of the units ac- 
cepted were in that subject. While 17.47 per cent of the require- 
ment was prescribed and recommended in mathematics, 18.27 per 
cent of the units accepted were in that subject. In Latin the 
prescription was 6.7 per cent and the recommendation 4.84 per 
cent, a total of 11.54 per cent—the matriculants offered one-third 
as much again, 15.24 per cent. In French there was no prescrip- 
tion but the recommendation of 5.88 per cent was met by the pre- 
sentation of 10.02 per cent. In history a prescription and recom- 
mendation of 8.17 per cent were met by the presentation of 14.48 
per cent. The prescription and recommendation of 1.76 per cent 
in physics and 1.57 per cent in chemistry were met by the presenta- 
tion of 3.94 per cent and 3.43 per cent. 

The various vocational subjects received little attention, and 
of the 16.85 per cent of the requirement allowed for miscellaneous 
subjects the students chose to offer only 9.37 per cent. (Tables 
V and VI, Chart N.) 

(24) An indication that the colleges are flexible not only in 
their entrance requirements but in their interpretation of these 
requirements may be found in the following selections from the 
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125 miscellaneous subjects which represent about one per cent of 
the units accepted. : 

Considering the international sources of our population, it 
is not surprising that these miscellaneous subjects should have in- 
cluded Chinese, Dutch, Hebrew, Hungarian, Japanese, Korean, 
Norse, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, and Slovak. 

One would scarcely expect, however, to find college entrance 
credits given for the following subjects: accounting, advertising, 
astronomy, automobiles, band, banking, civic biology, drama, jour- 
nalism, occupations, orchestra, salesmanship, short stories, statis- 
tics, technical subjects, and vocational guidance. The colleges that 
accepted these subjects cannot be accused of illiberality. 

(25) A comparison of the subjects prescribed, recom- 
mended, and accepted for entrance by colleges in the Southern 
States, Massachusetts, and the Middle States, shows everywhere 
approximately the same proportions of prescription, recommenda- 
tion, and units accepted in English, that is about one-fifth of the 
requirement in each of the groups, the units accepted for entrance 
in each case being in excess of the prescription. 

Mathematics constitutes approximately 18 per cent of the 
requirement, that in the Middle States being slightly smaller than 
that in the South and slightly larger than that in Massachusetts. 
In every case, also, the number of units accepted was in excess 
of the prescription and the recommendation. 

The prescription and recommendation of history was seven 
per cent in Massachusetts, eight per cent in the Middle States, and 
ten per cent in the Southern States. In each region the units 
accepted were almost double the combined prescription and recom- 
mendation, namely 10.8, 13.19, and 18.8. 

In the foreign languages, the prescription of a specific lan- 
guage is a little greater in the Middle States than in the other 
groups—in each of the three groups the recommendation is about 
the same. Foreign languages as a group form the third largest 
prescription in both Massachusetts and the Middle States and the 
largest proportion of recommendation in all three groups. Al- 
though in each region the units accepted greatly exceed the pre- 

scription, it is only in Massachusetts that they exceed both the 
prescription and recommendation. 
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Science is rarely prescribed, except in the South. Every- 
where the units accepted in science exceeded both the prescription 
and recommendation. 


In each region, also, the number of units accepted in miscel- 
laneous subjects fell far short of the number allowed by the re- 
quirements. (Tables V, VI and Chart N.) 


(26) Conditioned and special students are comparatively 
limited in number in the Middle States. There were 2156 condi- 
tioned students, 14 per cent of the whole number, and 132 specials 
or .9 per cent of the whole number. The Southern colleges con- 
ditioned one-fourth more of their students (17 per cent) in 1921 
and Massachusetts conditioned one-half more (21 per cent) in 
1922. There were, however, considerable variations among the 
Middle States institutions in this matter. Two conditioned half 
of their students, eight from one-third to one-half, seventeen from 
one-fifth to one-third, twenty from ten to twenty per cent, sixteen 
from one to ten, four less than one per cent, and nine entered all 
students without conditions. (Tables I, IV, VII and Chart P.) 


(27) The term “conditioned” appears to be used generally to 
indicate both deficiencies in quantity of preparation and also fail- 
ure to include certain prescribed subjects in the required quantity. 
It might be desirable to use the term “conditioned” for lacks in 
subject matter, and the term “deficient” for lacks in quantity of 
preparation. The proportion of these lacks was as follows: 


TABLE VII (CHART P) 
Conditioned and Deficient Students in the Middle States 
Number Percentage 
Total conditioned students 14.0 
Lacking in subject matter 6.6 
Lacking in quantity 3.5 
Lacking in both 3.9 


(28) The conditions were chiefly in foreign languages— 
1105 students with an average condition of 1.4 units; in mathe- 
matics, 545 and .7; and electives, 442 and .9. There were a few in 
science, 149 and .9; history, 76 and .8; and English, 53 and 1.3. 
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(29) The one hundred and thirty-two special students were 
all in 28 institutions. The proportion of special students in the 
Middle States is only half that of Massachusetts or one-fourth that 
of the Southern States. One-third of them were women and two- 
thirds men. More than half of them (69) were 21 years of age 
or over. One offered 4 units for entrance; 3 offered 5, 6, or 8; 
30 offered from 8.5 to 12; 43 offered from 13 to 15.5 inclusive; 
16 offered from 16 to 19; for 39 there was no record of units. 
(Tables IV and VII, Charts O, P.) 
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APPENDIX 


Contents: References are to paragraphs of the general dis- 
cussion. (1) Source and extent of information. (2) Method 
of study. Comparative data. (9) High school graduates. (15) 


Computation of alternates and electives. 


(1) Information was furnished by all of the universities 
and colleges which were members of the Association, except 
Canisius College and St. John’s College of Fordham University. 

The records do not always give every item of information for 
every student, but they are approximately complete for all. Thus 
some information was given for 15,389 students, information con- 
cerning age for 15,229, concerning school graduation for 14,863, 
and so on. The number of persons for whom each sort of in- 
formation is available is given in the discussion of each topic. 


(2) The study has been planned and the report written by 
the Secretary of the Foundation. The computations were made 
and the charts drawn by Miss Edythe Maslen of the staff of the 
Foundation. 


Sundry comparisons have been made with the results of sim- 
ilar studies by the Foundation of (a) the records of 8826 students 
matriculating in the autumn of 1921 in forty institutions belonging 
to the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States, printed in the Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Association, pages 135 to 151; and (b) of 
the records of 6649 students matriculating in the autumn of 1922 
in twenty institutions in Massachusetts, printed in 1923 in the 
Report of the Legislative Commission on Higher Education of 
that Commonwealth (House Document No. 1700), pages 71 to &4 
and 312 to 321. 


(9) Several institutions appear to have misunderstood that 
portion of the record blank which asked, for each student, whether 
or no he had graduated from a secondary school before entering 
college. Syracuse University has written, later, that it does not 
ordinarily make this enquiry of students who are admitted on 
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Regents examinations; Saint Bonaventure’s College has written 
that only 5 of their 76 matriculants were not graduates of schools, 
instead of the 47 out of 65 originally reported. 


(15) Ascertaining the proportions of the entrance require- 
ment that are devoted to prescribed, alternate, elective, and free 
subjects is a simple but extensive procedure. To obtain the per- 
centage indicating the proportion of the entire requirement that is 
devoted to the recommendation of a subject as an alternate or as 
an elective requires first a percentage representing the relative im- 
portance assigned to the subject in the alternate or elective group, 
then its multiplication by the percentage representing the propor- 
tion of that group to the total requirement. Thus, if of a total 
requirement of 15 units 3 units are devoted to alternate subjects, 
then 20 per cent of the requirement is devoted to alternates. If this 
alternate group is composed of four languages, of which Latin is 
one, Latin is then credited with twenty-five per cent of the alter- 
nate recommendation, which is twenty per cent of the entire 
requirement. One-fourth or one-fifth, or five per cent of the en- 
tire requirement is therefore composed of Latin recommended as 
an alternate. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


At its meeting last year the Association instructed the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education to send out to colleges 
on the approved list a request for information covering all the 
standards of the Association. This has been done with the 
view to finding out the present practices of colleges upon the 
approved list. The information has been received and is in the 
files of the committee. A part of this information was gathered 
with the co-operation of the Carnegie Foundation and has to do 
with entrance requirements and the subjects accepted for admis- 
sion by the several colleges in the Association. There is a great 
deal of very interesting information, aside from that having to 
do with entrance. 


No thorough study has so far been made of it, but it is 
rather hoped that by this time next year the secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation may have found it possible to make a study 
of the records with a view to possible presentation to this Asso- 
ciation at that time. 


The committee has also considered applicants for inclusion 
in the approved list from a number of institutions. Action has 
been postponed on two or three of those owing to the fact that 
while in general they seem to meet the standards of the Associa- 
tion, they were so new and they have graduated so few students 
(or perhaps none at all) that it did not seem to the committee 
wise to take final action at this time. Among the applicants which 
were before us the commission, after a careful examination, finally 
voted to add the following to the approved list: College of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Md.; Morgan College, Baltimore, Md.; Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md. 

ApaM Leroy JONEs, 


Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADJUSTMENT OF 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Pennsylvania Educational Association 


I. SumMARY OF REporT PRESENTED TO THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE EpUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER, 1924 


1. The Present Plan of College Entrance Requirements 


College entrance requirements are at present based entirely 
upon a four-year secondary school which in turn presupposes 
an elementary school of eight years. Modifications of this 
accepted organization cause serious difficulties in accrediting 
pupils for college admission. 


2. The Junior High School 


a. The junior high school is a reorganization of the last 
two grammar grades and the first high school year in such a 
way as to form a new administrative and pedagogical unit. It 
is based upon a six-year elementary school and followed by a 
three-year senior high school. 

b. One of the chief purposes of the junior high school is 
“to help the pupil to explore his own aptitudes and interests” 
and “to make at least a provisional choice of the kinds of work 
to which he will devote himself.” - Its function is that of 
exploration, adjustment and initial curriculum choice. In this 
school each pupil should give serious consideration to the 
question of going to college and decide tentatively whether he 
will go or not. 

c. The function of the senior high school is to begin 
the training in the general field of the pupil’s choice. If the 
pupil decides to go to college, the real intensive training for 
entrance to college should begin in the senior high school, not 
necessarily eliminating basic courses in the junior high school. 

d. The development of junior high schools has been very 
rapid throughout the country and particularly in Pennsylvania. 
This rapid increase in the number of junior high schools means 
that in the very near future large numbers of those seeking 
entrance to college will have gone through the junior high 
school. 
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3. Readjustment of College Entrance Requirements Necessary 









. The Proposed Plan 


a. Colleges do not now recognize junior high schools as 
part of the secondary school organization and have made no 
adjustments to meet the new situation created by their develop- 
ment. 

b. Public school officials are now obliged to adjust a 
four-year college preparatory program to a three-year senior 
high school curriculum; consequently, various expedients are 
resorted to in accrediting junior high school work. The senior 
high school principal, when certifying students to college, is 
often compelled to assume responsibility for work done in the 
junior high school, and must fill out the college admission 
blanks as though students had been in attendance at his school 
for four years. 

c. The delay of colleges in readjusting entrance require- 
ments has materially interfered with the normal development 
of the junior high school. A national investigation gives con- 
clusive evidence that this is true. The courses of the ninth 
year in the junior high school are largely dictated by the needs 
of one group, the college preparatory, which approximates 10% 
of the student body. This prevents the complete integration 
of the work of the three years of the junior high school and 
makes it impossible for the junior high school to carry its 
present reorganized program of studies of the seventh and 
eighth years into the ninth year and thus round out a co-ordi- 
nated and integrated three-year program. 


a. In the case of students who have passed through the 
junior-senior high school organization, it is proposed to restrict 
the units accepted for admission to college to the work taken 
during the senior high school, that is, the last three years of 
the secondary school. 

b. This involves changing the total number of units 
required from fifteen to twelve and not considering any work 
done in the last year of the junior high school, which corre- 
sponds to the first year of the four-year secondary school. 

c. This plan is proposed as an alternative in cases where 
a student’s secondary school course has been of the junior- 
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senior high school type instead of the traditional four-year high 
school type. It is possible that this plan could be used as well 
for the traditional four-year high school in order to simplify 
the problem of admission, i. e., consider for college admission 
only the work done in grades 10, 11 and 12. 

d. It may still be desirable for secondary schools to 
furnish information regarding the four years of work as here- 
tofore or even for the entire six years of the junior-senior 
secondary school period, but the actual requirements would be 
restricted to the last three years. 


. Advantages of the Plan 


a. It would secure a much better selection of students 
in the college preparatory work and thus simplify and improve 
the selection of students for college entrance. 

b. It would concentrate the college preparatory work in 
the last three years preceding entrance to college and make it 
more purposeful and significant. 


c. It would free the junior high school from the burden 
of definite preparation for college. 
d. It would eliminate double responsibility for certifica- 


tion to college and concentrate it in the office of the principal 
of the senior high school. 


Committee: 


WituiaM R. Evans, Supt. of Schools, Columbia County 

Cuartes R. Foster, Assoc. Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh 

JamEs M. Grass, Director of Junior High Schools, State Dept. 
of Education 

Frank R. Kramer, Prof. of Education, Gettysburg College 

Pau A. Mertz, Asst. Prof. of Education, Pa. State College 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal, Bloomsburg State Normal School 

Wa tter R. SEVERANCE, Principal, Central High School, 
Harrisburg 

H. R. VANpDERSLICE, Supt. of Schools, Coatesville 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Witson, Principal, South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls 

ArTuHuR J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE PLAN 


1. The plan proposed was endorsed by the House of 
Delegates of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association 
in December, 1924. 


2. The North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has adopted a resolution recommending that 
“colleges and universities be requested to revise their entrance 
requirements in such a way as to permit students to enter with 
twelve units of work accomplished in the 10th, 11th and 12th 
years.” 


3. Some results of a conference held in connection with 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania on 
March 27 and 28, 1925: 


a. It was unanimously agreed that some read- 
justment of college entrance requirements is neces- 
sary to meet the situation created by the rapid develop- 
ment of the junior high school. 


b. College representatives and high school princi- 
pals concurred in the belief that the work done by 
students in the last three years of the secondary 
school is much more significant than that done in the 
first year as an indication of ability to do successful 
work in college, and they agreed that college entrance 
would be sufficiently safeguarded if the last three 
years were taken as the accrediting basis. 


c. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the general meeting of Schoolmen’s Week: 

“We heartily endorse the plan to restrict the 
specific preparation for college to the last three years 
of the high school, thus freeing the junior high school 
from the responsibility of direct preparation for 
college entrance, and we approve the forward step 
proposed by representatives of high schools and 
colleges in the direction of a practical and speedy 
working out of the plan.” 
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4. Resolutions adopted at conference on junior high 
schools, held at New York University, April 25, 1925: 


a. Whereas, the public school systems of the 
country are rapidly being reorganized on the 6-3-3 
plan in which the junior high school is definitely rec- 
ognized as consisting of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades and 


b. Whereas, the central purpose in the establish- 
ment of the junior high school is to give civic, social 
and educational training and guidance properly 
adapted to children of early adolescence, and 


c. Whereas, the realization of this purpose is 
hampered by the fact that college entrance require- 
ments are now based in part on the work of the ninth 
grade, be it resolved: 


d. That it is the sense of this conference that 
college entrance requirements should consist of twelve 
units based on the work of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades only, and be it further resolved 


e. That this conference strongly urge that those 
responsible for determining college entrance require- 
ments make such modification. 


5. Dr. Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, says “It 
is not, on its face, a lowering of the present standards. The 
Carnegie Foundation stands quite ready to accept any plan that 
encourages sound standards and sincere performance.” 


6. The Southern Association will probably consider the 
plan at its meeting early in December. 


7. Reaction of Pennsylvania colleges to the plan. In 
response to letters sent out by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania colleges and universities have 
replied as follows: 


a. Now operating according to the plan_______-___- 10 
b. Definitely rejected the plan_.....__._._._........- 3 
c. Favorable but no definite action-_______-_-_------- 7 


i TR ctccnccntsecionmminnnemiiion 4 
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III. Dirricutties ENCOUNTERED 


1. Lack of understanding on the part of college authori- 
ties and some secondary school principals of the real situation 
created by the introduction of the junior high school. 


2. Fear of colleges that independent action by them 
in changing their requirements for admission would jeopardize 
their standing with accrediting and standardizing agencies. 


3. Difficulty of making clear to colleges that the pro- 
posed plan is not in reality a reduction in the number of units 
from fifteen to twelve but merely eliminating all credits not 
taken in the senior high school, thus, in reality, raising the 
standard. 


IV. Tue NeEep ror AcTION BY STANDARDIZING AND ACCREDIT- 


ING AGENCIES 


Colleges, especially the smaller ones, are looking to these 
agencies and depending upon their approval. They feel that 
they cannot take any action that would be prejudicial to their 
standing with these agencies. Therefore, any general change 
in the situation is largely dependent upon the attitude of 
standardizing and accrediting boards and associations. 


. ACTION REQUESTED OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The situation would be materially relieved if this Associa- 
tion would recognize the new problem created by the junior- 
senior high school organization and would pass a resolution 
either approving the plan or, at the least, one that would 
tentatively allow colleges wishing to try out the plan to do 
so without prejudice. A committee could also be appointed 
to make a careful study of the entire situation and of the 
results in those colleges that do try out the proposed plan or are 
now operating according to the plan. The report of this 
committee would furnish data upon which final action could 
be taken later. 


ARTHUR J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 
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In adopting the report the Association voted in favor of two 
motions presented by Dr. Jones: (1) That the colleges in the 
Association be encouraged to try the suggested plan of admission 
for graduates of junior high schools; (2) that a special committee 
be appointed for the further consideration of the subject and 
for presentation of a report at the next annual meeting. By a 
subsequent motion, presented by Prof. William Allen, this commit- 
tee was empowered to consider “other current problems of college 
and secondary school correlation.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DISTRIBUTION OF 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE UNITS 


Members of the Association: The secretary read to you the 
resolution that was referred to our committee, and that you may 
have it in mind, and a small change that we have made in it at 
the same time, I am going to repeat it to you. 


The resolution as referred to us is as follows: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association that the 
number of college units remain as at present, of which the 
prescribed units shall not exceed twelve and the remaining units 
being allowed in marginal subjects defined and approved by the 
committee.” 


As the original resolution read, it was: “defined and approved 
by the College Entrance Examination Board.” The discussion at 
our last annual meeting seemed to be that the board should not 
make that definition or approval but that the committee in some 
way should bring in to you lists of subjects that met their approval 
and definition. We have not attempted that at all. Our commit- 
tee met a few weeks ago and with little labor, to my surprise, and 
with a unanimity of opinion and feeling, we adopted the following 
resolution, which we would very much like to submit for your 
approval: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association that the 
number of college units shall be fifteen, of which the prescribed 
units shall not exceed twelve; the remaining units being allowed 
in marginal subjects which are related in content to the college 
curriculum to be pursued by the candidate.” 
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I think that needs just a word of explanation. The purpose 
of the original resolution was to obtain, if practicable, without 
diminishing either quality or quantity of college requirements, a 
larger freedom of action for the secondary schools in the organi- 
zation of their curricula and in the reorganization of their courses 
of study, necessitated by the recognition of a new type of organi- 
zation, the junior high school and the senior high school, and the 
greater latitude that would have to be had in such circumstances 
as obtain in the State of New Jersey, where the State Board of 
Education prescribes certain subjects as necessary both for promo- 
tion and for graduation from the high school, such subjects, for 
example, as “The Problems of American Democracy” and the 
teaching of “Community Civics,” in the twelfth and in the ninth 
years respectively. 


Where we were somewhat handicapped in the intrusion of 
these prescribed courses in organizing our curricula, we felt a 
certain limitation and we felt ourselves bound by the college 
requirements. This resolution meets that situation as nearly as 
our committee can judge. It does not lower the standards of 
requirements of the colleges; it does ask that the colleges shall 
make a larger marginal list, a free marginal list not so restricted 
as the original list of subjects. 


You will notice that we do not indicate the subjects to be 
included in the list, but we do make a suggestion concerning them. 
Subjects that seem to meet a need of the times, so organized 
upon a unit basis so that they have the same dignity and value 
of other subjects required for college, should be included in the 
marginal list “if they are related in content to the college curricu- 
lum to be pursued by the candidate.” 


If I may illustrate, if it is strictly a classical college or purely 
A.B. degree, then the subjects may be admitted there that would 
relate in their content to the subjects taught in the curriculum of 
that particular college and for that particular degree pursued by 
the individual. If it were in a college of practical education or a 
technical education or special education as represented here this 
afternoon in the discussion, then other subjects, not related so 
much to the purely cultural and philosophical subjects of the 
academic college, should be included and recognition given to 
them. 
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In behalf of the committee I offer this resolution which, in 
the judgment of the committee, will secure greater freedom to 
the secondary school, will recognize the junior high school and 
permit the subjects of the marginal list to be chosen from both 
the junior and the senior schools:- . 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association that the 
number of college entrance units shall be fifteen, of which the 
prescribed units shall not exceed twelve, the remaining units being 
allowed in marginal subjects which are related in content to the 
college curriculum to be pursued by the candidate. 


H. W. Dutcu, 


Chairman. 


After considerable discussion and the proposal of amend- 
ments that failed to carry, the resolution was adopted. 


NEW BUSINESS 


President Kenneth Matheson, Drexel Institute, brought to 
the attention of the Association the urgent need for accrediting 
technical institutions of college rank within the Middle States 
and Maryland. Similar lists have been published by the other 
regional associations and the present situation works an unfair 
handicap to technical schools in this section of the country. Upon 
motion the matter was referred to the Commission on Higher 
Institutions with instructions that it report back to the Associa- 
tion at the next annual meeting. 


President J. H. Apple extended a cordial invitation to meet 
at Hood College next fall, which was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 


The secretary then presented a communication from the 
American Council on Education, offering the Association an 
opportunity to take out constituent membership in the Council. 
Upon motion the invitation was accepted. 
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Academy of the New Church... 
Adelphi Academy 

Adelphi College 

Agnes Irwin School 


Albany Academy 
Albany Academy for Girls 
Albright College 
Alcuin Preparatory School 


Alfred University 

Allegheny College 

Allentown Preparatory School... 
American University........... 
Armstrong Technical High School 
Arnold School 


Baldwin School 

Baltimore City College 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
Barnard School for Boys 
Barnard School for Girls 


Barringer High School 
(Miss) Beard’s School 
Bennett School............... 
Berkeley Institute............. 


Berkeley Irving School 


Bernardsville High School...... 
Birmingham School for Girls. ... 
Blair Academy 

Blue Ridge College 

Bordentown Military Academy 
Boys’ High School 

Boys’ High School............. 
Brearley School 


Brooklyn College Preparatory 


Brooklyn Heights Seminary... . . 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr School 


Bucknell University 
Buffalo Seminary 
Bushwick High School 


Camden High School 


Bryn Athyn, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Philadelphia (2011 De- 
lancey Place) 
Albany, N. Y 
Albany, N. Y 
Myerstown, Pa 
New York City (11% 
West 86th St.)....... 
Alfred, N. Y 
Meadville, Pa 
Allentown, Pa 
Washington, D. C 
Washington, D. C...... 
Pittepuren, Fa........ +. 


Bryn Mawt, Pa........0.+: 

Baltimore, Md 

Baltimore, Md 

New York City 

New York City (421 
West 148th St.)...... 

Newark, N. J 

Orange, N. J 


.| Millbrook, N. Y........ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (185 
Lincoln Place) 

New York City (309 
West S30 St.) «...<.0:<.<: 

Bernardsville, N. J..... 

Birmingham, Pa 

Blairstown, Pa 

New Windsor, Md...... 

Bordentown, N. J 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

Reading, Pa 

New York City (60 East 
IRE Ears cawaieicmars 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (1125 
Carroll St 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pierrepont St 

Bryn Mawr, Pa....... 

Baltimore, Md. (Ca- 
thedral and Preston 
SS rete 

Lewisburg, Pa 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Irving Ave.)......... 


|New York City (309 
West 92nd St.)...... 





Canisius College...............| 


Cascadilla Schools 
Castle (The) 


‘Tarrytown, N. Y 


N. D. Pendleton, D. D. 
Eugene Chas. Alder 
Frank D. Blodgett 


Josephine A. Natt 

Islay F. McCormick, Ph.D. 
Edna F. Lake 

C. A. Bowman, D. D. 


Grace H. Kupfer and Blanche Hirsch 


Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 
James Albert Beebe, D. D. 
Frank G. Sigman 

Lucius C, Clark, S. T. B. 
G. Davis Huston 

Charles W. Wilder 


Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Frank R. Blake, Ph.D. 
Wilmer A. Dehuff 
William Livingston Hazen 


William Livingston Hazen 
Wayland E. Stearns 
Lucie Beard 

Courtney Carroll 


Ina Clayton Atwood 


Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
D. Fred Aungst 

A. R. Grier 

John C. Sharpe 

J. M. Henry 

Col. Thompson D. Landon 
Arthur L. Janes 

John H. Frizzell 


Gordon N. Northrop 


Rev. John M. Jacobs, S. J. 


Florence Greer 


.| Marion E, Park, Ph.D. 


Edith Hamilton 
Emory W. Hunt, D. D. 
L. Gertrude Angell 


Milo F. McDonald 


Mary E. Calhoun 
Clara S. Burrough 

Rev. Peter Cusick, S. J. 
Christopher A. Connor 





C. E. Mason (Miss) 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. ..' Garden City, L.I., N.Y. Miriam A. Bytel 


*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. 


printed are those of the doctorate, in order to insure correct addressing. 


The only degrees 
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Catholic University of America. i 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. .| 
Central Commercial & Manual] 


Washington, D. C 


‘Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. 
Hackettstown, N. J... 


mene J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


Training High School....... 


Central High School 
Central High School 
Miss) Chandor’s School 


Miss) Chapin’s School 


Cheltenham High School 
Chester High School 
Chestnut Hill Academy 
Coatesville High School 
Colgate University 


College of the City of New York., New York City 
College of the Sacred Heart.... 


.| Newark, N. J 
| Philadelphia, Pa 
| Washington, D. C 


|Etkins Park, Pa........| ILRK 


William Wiener 
‘John L. Haney, Ph.D. 
Alvin W. Miller 
New York City (137 E.| 

OC |\Valentine Chandor 


.|M. C. Fairfax (Miss) 
raybill 
‘George W. Padlow 


. Hyde 
'D. Edward Atwell 
./Elmer Burritt Bryan 
‘Sydney Edward Mezez, Ph.D. 


'New York sani (32 E,) 


57th St.).. 


Chestnut Hill, Pa 
Coatesville, Pa 
Hamilton, N. Y...... 


.| New York City (Man-| 


Convent! 
reer ee ‘Charlotte Lewis 


hattanville, 


College of Mount Saint Vincent. On. om New York’ 


College of New Rochelle...... 


College of Saint Elizabeth. . 


(alleviate School... 0008s; 


Colonial School for Girls 
Columbia Grammar’School. . 


Columbia High School 


Columbia Univ _* penveiaa nas 


Cornell University. . 


Dearborn-Morgan School 


DeWitt Clinton High School.... 


Dickinson College 
Dickinson Seminary 
Donaldson School 
‘Mrs. ) Dow’s School 
Drew Seminary 

Drexel Institute 
Dunbar High School 
D'Youville College 


East High School. . 
Eastern District High School. . 


Eastern High School 
Misses) Eastman’s School 
Easton High School 

East Orange High School 

3 “izabeth ntown College 

imira College 

tmerson Institute 

tmma Willard School 

3 =scopal Academy 

rasmus Hall High School 
Ethical Culture School. . 


rander Childs High School.... 
ranklin and Marshall Academy Lancaster, Pa 


franklin and Marshall College. . 
Franklin School 


Cit 
.| New Rochelle, IN. Be 
.-» Washington, D.C 


.| New York City 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D.D. 
.|Rev. Mother Ignatius 


.| Convent, N. Marie Jose Byrne, Ph.D. 


.| New Y ork City (241 W.| 


77th St.) ‘Arthur F. Warren 
\Jessie Truman 
.|New York City (5-7-9 
W950 SE) icc ces [Frederic Arlington Alden 
South Orange, N. J.....|J. H. Bosshart 
Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
.| Ithaca, N. Y Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
v. J George Leroy Shelley 
New York City (59th St. 
and 10th Ave.)...... \Francis H. J. Paul, Ph.D. 
Carlisle, Pa James H. Morgan, Ph.D. 
Williamsport, Pa 'John W. Long 
Ilchester, Md.. .|T. N. Denslow 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. .|Margaret Bell Merrill 
Carmel, N. Y. .|Herbert E. Wright, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Kenneth G. Matheson 
Washington, D. C Walter L. Smith 
Mother Saint Verecunda 


William Betz 


Ave. and KepSt.).... e— T. Vlymen, Ph.D. 
Baltimore, Md E. J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Washington, D. C......|Miriam M. Eastman 
Easton, Pa Elton E. Stone 
East Orange, N. J Ralph E. Files 
Elizabethtown, Pa.....'Henry Kulp Ober 
Elmira, N. Y Frederick Lent 
Washington, D. C W. H. Randolph 

; Eliza Kellas, Ph.D. 
Overbrook, Pa Greville Haslam 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


.| Rochester, N. Y 


..| Brooklyn, N. Y. (Murcy 


.| New York City (Central 


Park West & 63d St.) Franklin C. Lewis 
New York City Gilbert S. Blakely 
E. M. Hartmen, Ph.D. 


Lancaster, Pa 
New York City “ie 
West 89th St.).. 


[Henry Harbaugh Apple, D.D. 


. Friedrich Otto Koenig, J.U.D. 
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Friends’ Central School........ | Overbrook, Pa......... \Barclay L. Jones 
Priends School..............0-0. Baltimore, Md......... \Edward C. Wilson 


Priends School.........s....00.6- 
PPmnds SCHOO! <... «....e000 06.06 
Friends’ Select School.......... 
Friends’ Seminary............. 


Gallaudet College............. 
Garrison Forest School......... 
Geneva College... o.oo. ccccees 
Geese SCHOG! ... ... 6s sc cecees 
Georgetown College........... 


Georgetown College Preparatory 


School 
George Washington University.. 
Georgian Court College........ 
Germantown Academy......... 
Germantown Friends’ School... 
Germantown High School...... 
Gettysburg Academy.......... 
Gettysburg College............ 
Gilman Country School........ 
Girard College. ..........66 ccc cws 
Girls’ High School............. 
Goucher College..............6. 
Grove City College............ 
| errr re 


Hackley School............... 
Bralsted School.............5.s000% 
Hamilton College............. +. 
Harrisburg Academy........... 
Haverford College............. 
Havertord School............6. 
(Misses) Hebb’s School......... 
| ere 
Frgnland Manor... . 2.066000: 
OURS OS) aera 
THONAEE COMNCTC. ..--:5:6:0.005 050880 
Holman School for Girls........ 
Holton Arms School........... 
MIGGe: CONCRE...... 5c cove caceoies 
Horace Mann School for Boys. . 


Horace Mann School........... 


Howard University............ 


Hunter College of the City of 


NEE WORE ocean ce vvccesecies 
Immaculata Seminary.......... 
| | ats | Se 


Jamaica High School........... 
John Harris High School....... 
jes Hopkins University...... 

rere 


Kensington High School........ 


Kent Place School............. 


) 
Kiskiminetas Springs School.... 


Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Wilmington, Del....... 
Piladeipnia.... ....<.< +... 
New York City (226 E. 

8k See 


Washington, D.C...... 
Garrison, Md 
Beaver Fans. Pa........ 
George School, Pa...... 
Washington, D. C...... 


Garrett Park, Md...... 
Washington, D. C 
Lakewood, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Gettysburg, Pa........... 
Gettysburg, Pa........ 
Roland Park, Md...... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md.............% 
Grove City, Pa........ 
Washington, D. C...... 


Tarrytown, N. Y........:. 
Yonkers, N. Y........6%% 
2 eS eee 
larrisoutd, Fa... 
Havertorcd, Pa.......... 
Havertord, Pa.......... 
Wilmington, Del....... 
Hollidaysburg, Pa...... 
Tarrytown, N. Y 
Pottstown, Pa. ....... 
Geneva, IN. ¥.......0.<:08:< 
AvOMOre.. P2..:0:5-6.<.0:0662 
Washington, D. C...... 
Frederick, Md......... 
New York City (West 

tS eee 
New York City (120th 

St. and Broadway)... 
Washington, D. C...... 


New York City......... 


Washington, D.C...... 


Jamaica, L..1., N. Y.... 
EIASrISDUED,. F'as..'.00.5 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Huntingdon, Pa........ 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 


‘Tasrytown, N. Y........ J 


Guy W. Chipman 
Charles W. Bush 
Walter W. Haviland 


Henry Lee Messner 


Percival Hall 

Mary M. Livingston 
McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
George A. Walton 


Thomas A. Emmet, S. J. 
William Mather Lewis 
Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Samuel E. Osbourne 

Stanley R. Yarnall 

Leslie B. Seely 

Charles H. Huber, D.D. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D. 
L. Wardlaw Miles 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 
William L. Felter, Ph.D. 
William Wesley Guth, Ph.D. 
Weir C. Ketler 

Mary L. Gildersleeve and Mary B. Kerr 


Walter B. Gage 

Marjorie Hiscox 
Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Arhur E. Brown 

William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
E. M. Wilson 

Lillie James 

Ellen C. Keates 

Eugene H. Lehman 

F. Boyd Edwards, D.D. 
Murray Bartlett, D.D. 
Elizabeth Williams Braley 
Jessie M. Holton (Mrs.) 
Joseph H. Apple, Ph.D. 


Charles C. Tillinghast 


Henry C. Pearson 
Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 


George S. Davis 


Sister Mary Cyril 
M. Furman 


Charles H. Vosburgh 

Walter E. Severance 

Frank J. Goodnow, LL.D. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. 


Beulah Fenimore 





Summit, N. J 


Ooeeeeeree 


Keuka Park, N. Y...... 
a eee 





‘Anna Sophia Woodman and Mrs. Sarah 
Woodman Paul 

A. H. Norton, Ph.D. 

'A. W. Wilson 
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Lafayete College.............. LS ee John Henry MacCracken, Ph.D. 
Pe Ie CONCEE.0.oie:ajois'e:s oie s:ecornne Philadelphia, Pa....... Brother Richard 
Lawrenceville School........... Lawrenceville, N. J.....| Mather A. Abbott 
Lebanon Valley College........ Annville, Fa... <000 00s G. D. Gossard, D.D. 
Lehigh University............. Bethlehem, Pa............ C. R. Richards, Ph.D. 
Liberty High School........... Bethlehem, Pa......... James D. Howlett 


Lincoln University............. 
Linden Hall Seminary.......... 
Lock Haven High School....... 
eo eee 
ee a rer 


Mackenzie School............. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School........ 
Maher Preparatory School...... 


Manhattan College............ 


Manual Training High School. . 
Maryland State Normal School. 
Marquand School. ............+ 5: 
Mary Lyon School............... 


Marywood College............. 
(Misses) Masters’ School....... 
McBurney School............. 


Lincoln University, Pa.. 
A Be acs eo siciaiee 
Leck Haven, Pa...065:<::. 
Baltimore, Md......... 
New York City (65 East 

SOG) os s:'e cisisiateeind 


| MronrGe N.Y 65.06 «0.0: 
| Washington, D.C...... 
| Philadelphia, Pa. (115 
| South 34th St.)...... 
|'New York City (3280 
| Broadway).......... 
| Reookiya, N. ¥........ 
| Towson, 
| Brookiya, N. Y.....'.-.». 


| Swarthmore, Pa........ 


| 
|Scranton, Pa........... 
| Dobbs Ferry, N. Y..... 
| New York City (318 W. 


| eee 





McDonogh School............. McDonogh, Md........ 
Mercersburg Academy......... Mercersburg, Pa....... 
Milne High School............. Ripany. IN. Vacs s.c00i 
Mohegan Lake School.......... Mohesan, N.. Y....:500: 
Montclair Academy............ Montclai, No Jases.0:0: 
Montclair High School......... Montclair, Ni. J.6.<0.5:. 
Montgomery School........... Wynnewood, Pa....... 
Moorestown Friends’ School. ...| Moorestown, N. J...... 
Moravian College and Theologi- 

CE TEUIROEY 6. oc ccicneceses Bethlehem, Pa......... 
Moravian Preparatory School...| Bethlehem, Pa......... 
Moravian Seminary and College 

ERE ey Bethlehem, Pa......... 


ed 


Morristown School............ 
Mount St. Agnes College....... 
Mount St. Mary’s College...... 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
Muhlenberg College 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Newark Academy............. 
New Brighton High Schoo 
Newcastle School....... 


oe eee 


New York State College for 

sR en cae. 
New York University 
Nichols School...............- 
Northeast High School for Boys. 


Oak Lane Country Day School. . 
Ogontz School 


New York City (Boston 

Rd. and 166h St.).... 
Morristown, N. J...... 
Mt. Washington, Md... 
Emmitsburg, Md...... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Allentown, Pa......... 


Wararctht, Fasc... cscca- 
Newark, Ne Jo.s2i.00: 
New Brighton, Pa...... 


.| Mount Kisco, N. Y..... 


Lakewood, N..J....:<.... 
Cornwall - on - Hudson, 


ere eee eee ere eee 


Pian N.Y ociscisieeaavs 
New York City........ 
MAIO, IN. Vive ccvceed< 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 


Oak Lane, Philadelphia, 
Beilin, sic oravetereco eacters 
Montgomery Co., Pa... 





Walter Livingston Wright 

F. W. Stengle, D.D. 

N. P. Benson, Ph.D. 

Rev. Joseph A. McEueany, S.J. 


Rev. P. F. O’Gorman, S.J. 


James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
Lucy Madeira Wing 


John F, Maher 


Brother Thomas, F.S.C. 
Horace M. Snyder, Ph.D. 
Lida Lee Tall 

Leonard H. Calvert 


Haldy Miller Crist and Frances Leavitt 


Crist 
Mother M. Casimir 
Sarah Masters 


Thomas Hemenway 

Major Louis E. Lamborn 
William Mann Irving, Ph.D. 
John M. Sayles 

Albert E. Linder 

Walter D. Head 

Harold A. Ferguson 

Gibson Bell, D.D. 

W. E. Barrett 


Rt. Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton 
Rev. R. H. Brennecke, Jr. 


Rev. Edwin J. Heath 


Elmer E. Bogart 
Arthur P. Butler 

Sister M. Xavier 

B. J. Bradley 

Jean D. Cole 

John A. W. Haas, D.D. 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler 


..| Wilson Farrand 


Roy W. Wiley 
E. B. Hilliard 
C. Edmund Delbos 


Sebastian C. Jones 


Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D. 
Thurston J. Davies 

George F. Stradling, Ph.D. 











| 


Francis M. Froelicher 
Abbey A. Sutherland 
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Packer Collegiate Institute 
Park School 
Passaic High School 
Paterson High School 
Peddie School 
Penn Hall School for Girls 
Pennington School for Boys....|Pennington, N. J 
Pennsylvania College for Women |Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pennsylvania Military College. . |Chester, Pa 
Pennsylvania State College.....|State College, Pa 
Pennsylvania State Department| 

of Public Instruction | 
Perkiomen Seminary | 
Philadelphia High School for| 

Girls |Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia Normal School. ...|Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Pingry School Puzapeth, N. Jos. s >. 
Polytechnic Institute \Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 

Day School Brooklyn, N. Y........- 
Princeton Preparatory School... |Princeton, N. J 
Princeton University |Princeton, N. J 
Prospect Hill School |Newark, N. J 
Putnam Hall Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md 


Hightstown, N. J 
Chambersburg, Pa..... 





Harrisburg, Pa 
Pennsburg, Pa 


Raymond Riordon School |Highland, N. Y 
Ridgefield Park High School....|Ridgefield Park, N. J... 
Roberts-Beach School ‘Catonsville, Md 
Russell Sage College \Troy, N. Y 

Rutgers College iNew Brunswick, N. J... 
Rutgers Preparatory School. ... |New Brunswick, N. J. 


IT Eos o elie wincdcchelaerciasiend 'New York City (553 W. 
eo a. eer 


St. Agnes School PRONG, Ne Y cis, 0: <:510:0 3 


St. Alban’s 


ington, D. C 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary and 
College 
St. James School 
St. John Baptist School 
St. John’s College 
St. John’s College 
St. John’s College, 
University 
St. John’s College 
St. John’s School 
. John’s School 
. Joseph’s College 
. Lawrence University 
. Luke’s School 
. Mary’s Hall 
. Mary’s School 
. Paul’s School 
. Stephen’s College 
. Thomas College 
. Vincent College 
Scarborough School 


Schuylkill College 
Scoville School 





St. Bonaventure, N. Y.. 
St. James, Md 
‘Ralston, N. J 
‘Annapolis, Md 
|Brooklyn, N. Y 
Fordham | 

|New York City 

|Washington, D. C 

|Manlius School 
Mountain Lakes, N. J... 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Canton, N. Y 


Burlington, N. J 
Peekskill, N. Y 
Garden City, L.I., 
Annandale, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa 


Scarborough - on - Hud- 
son, N 

Reading, Pa 

New York City (1006 
PHC AVG.) 15 8.0:5%.0:4 

Greensburg, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


Seton Hill College 
Shady Side Academy 





Mount St. Alban, Wash- 


John H. Denbigh, Ph.D. 
John W. Leydon 

Arthur D. Arnold 
Francis R. North 

Roger W. Swetland 

F. T. Magill 

F. H. Green 

Cora H. Coolidge 

Col. C. E. Hyatt 


Francis Buchman Haas, Ph.D. 
Rev. O. S. Kriebel 


Jessie E. Allen 
|Edwin W. Adams 





Rv Bertram Newton 
.|Parke Rexford Kolbe, Ph.D. 


iJ. D. Allen 

J. B. Fine 

\John G. Hibben, Ph.D. 
i\Mrs. Wm. S. Lamont 
'Ellen C. Bartlett 


iEarl C. Popp 

iG. H. Noethling 

‘Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
‘Eliza Kellas 

\John M. Thomas 


..|William P. Kelly 


| 
Emma G. Sebring 
|Matilda Gray 


William H. Church 


Rev. Thomas Plassmann 
A. H. Onderonk 

‘Sister Superior 

\E. B. Garey 

Rev. John J. Cleenan 


Rev. Edward P. Tivnan 
B. E. Alfred 

William Verbeck 
Theresa L. Wilson 
Albert G. Brown, S.J. 
E. L. Hulett 

Charles Henry Stout 
Rev. John Fearnley 
Sister Mary Antony 
‘Walter R. Marsh 
Rev. B. I. Bell 
Brother G. Lewis 
Rev. Aurelius Stehle 


Morton Snyder 
Warren F. Teel 


Mrs. W. S. Atwood 
Daniel Richard Sullivan 
H. A. Nomer 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





Shipley School ‘Bryn Mawr, Pa Eleanor O. Brownell and Alice G. 
| Howland 

Shippen School 'Lancaster, Pa Emily R. Underhill 

Sidwells’ Friends’ School Washington, pc iMr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell 

Skidmore College Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ‘Charles H. Keyes 

Slippery Rock Normal School . . .| Slippery Rock, Pa......|J. Linwood Eisenberg 


South Philadelphia High School 
| Philadelphia, Pa 'L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Spence’s School |New York City (30 W.. 
55th St.) Clara B. Spence 
Springside School Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
‘Mrs. L. B. Chapman 
State Normal School........... Millersville, Pa iC. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
State Normal School...... .| West Chester, Pa Andrew Thomas Smith, Ph.D. 
Staten Island Academy. . New Brighton, N. Y..../John F. Dunne, Ph.D 
Stevens School Philadelphia, Pa. (143 
| West Walnut Lane)..|Helen L. Church 
Stevens School 'Hoboken, N. J \B. F. Carter 
Stevens Institute of Technology .; Hoboken, N. J ‘Alexander C. Humphreys, LL.D. 
Stony Brook School Stony Brook, N. Y.....| Frank E. Gaebelein 
Storm King School Cornw all - on - Hudson, 
1 eg Alvan E. Duerr 
Swarthmore College Swarthmore, Pa Frank Aydelotte, Ph.D. 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. Swarthmore, Pa Willard P. Tomlinson 
Syracuse University Syracuse, N. Y [Charles W. Flint 





Technical High School 
Temple University 
Thiel College 


‘Harrisburg, Pa ‘Charles B. Fager 
Philadelphia, Pa | 
|Greenville, Pa Carl A. Sundberg 


Thurston Preparatory School...' Pittsburgh, Pa.........|Alice M. Thurston 


Tome School for Boys 
Tower Hill School 
Trinity College 

Trinity School 


Union College............. 


University of Buffalo 


University of Delaware.... 
University of Maryland........ 


University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Rochester 


Port Deposit, Md...... Murray Brush 
Wilmington, Del Burton P. Fowler 
Washington, D. C 


|New York City Lawrence T. Cole, D.D. 
| | 


— | Schenectady, N. Y...../Charles Alex. Richmond 
Buffalo, N. Y ‘Samuel P. Capen, Ph.D. 
....| Newark, Del Walter Hullihen, Ph.D. 


College Park, Md ‘A. F. Woods 


Philadelphia, Pa Josiah H. Penniman, Ph.D. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Samuel Black McCormick, D.D. 


Rochester, N. Y ‘Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
University of the State of New! 


| 
Lo Sa Ses eee Albany, N. Y Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D. 
Upper Darby High School ‘Upper Darby, Pa J. H. Tyson 
Upsala College ‘East Orange, N. J......|Carl G, Erickson, Ph.D, 
Ursinus College Collegeville, Pa George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 


Elizabeth, N. J .- Laura A. Vail 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D. 
Villanova, Pa Joseph A. Hickey, D.D. 


Wadleigh High School......... New York City (114 St.| 

and 7th Ave.)....... Stuart H. Rowe 
Washington and Jefferson College) Washington, Pa S. S. Baker 
Washington College Chestertown, Md Paul E. Titsworth 
Waynesburg College Way nesburg, Pa Paul R. Stewart 
Wells College Bl ti re as *.| Aurora, N. Y Kerr D. MacMillan, Ph.D. 
Wesley Collegiate Institute Dover, Del Rev. Henry G. Budd 
West Chester High School West Chester, Pa R. W. Reckard 
Western High School Baltimore, Md......... Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Western High School Washington, D. C Elmer S. Newton 
Western Maryland College Westminster, Md Rev. A. N. Ward 
Westminster College...... . New Wilmington, Pa...,W. Charles Wallace, D.D. 
West Nottingham Academy. _.|Colora, Md J. Paul Slaybaugh 
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West Orange High School 

West Philadelphia High School 
for Boys 

West Philadelphia High School 
for Girl 

Westtown School 

Wilkes-Barre High School 

William Penn Charter School... 

William Penn High School for 
Girls 

Wilmington High School 

Wilson College 

Women’s College of Delaware... 

Woodmere Academy 

Wyoming Seminary 


Xavier High School 


Yeates School 
York Collegiate Institute 


West Orange, N. J..... 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Westtown, Pa 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Wilmington, Del 
Chambersburg, Pa..... 
Newark, Del 
Woodmere, N. Y 
Kingston, Pa 


New York City (30 W. 
NGG SC) se-0reses scence 


Lancaster, Pa 
York, Pa 


Frederick W. Reimherr 
Cc. C. Heyl 


Parke Schoch 

George L. Jones 

J. P. Breidinger 

Richard M. Gummere, Ph.D. 


William F. Gray 

M. Channing Wagner 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
Winifred J. Robinson 
Winston B. Stephens 

L. L. Sprague, D.D. 


Thomas White, S.J. 





Charles H. Ehrenfeld 





Board of Education of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church 





New York City 


| 
'J. P. MacMillan 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1925 


Acnes Irwin Scuoot, 2011 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. Amy H. 
Dowe. 

AuBANY ACADEMY, Albany, N. Y. Islay F. McCormick, Headmaster. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. C. A. Bowman, President. 

ALCUIN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1114 West 86th St., New York City. Blanche 
Hirst, Grace H. Kupfer, Principals. 

Aurrep University, Alfred, N. Y. Boothe C. Davis, President; Charles F. 
Binns. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C. George B. Woods, Dean. 

BALDWIN ScuHoot, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, Head of the 
School; Elizabeth W. Towle. 

BarNARD SCHOOL For Gir_s, New York City. Abigail I. Moore. 

Battin Hicu ScuHoot, Elizabeth, N. J. Pauline McDowell. 

(Miss) Bearp’s ScHoot, Orange, N. J. Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress; 
Alta B. Chase, Pamela Thomas Faber, Katherine B. Shippen, Maud 
Thompson. 

BERKELEY-IRvVING ScHooL, New York City. William H. Brown, President; 
Louis Dwight Ray, Headmaster. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa. Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Buair AcADEMY, Blairstown, N. J. John C. Sharpe, Headmaster. 

Boys’ Hicu ScuHoot, Reading, Pa. John H. Eisenhauer, Principal. 

BrooKLyN FriENps’ Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Guy W. Chipman, Principal. 

BUCKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa. H. W. Robbins, Harry R. Warfel. 

BuFFALO SEMINARY, Buffalo, N. Y. L. Gertrude Angell, Principal. 

CatHoun ScuHoor, 309 West 92d St., New York City. Mary E. Calhoun, 
Principal. 

Catvert Hai Cotrece, Baltimore, Md. Brother Gervald Leonard. 

Canisius Co.tiece, Buffalo, N. Y. Miles J. O’Mailia, S. J., Dean. 

CatHoLic UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA, Washington, D. C. Michael J. Larkin. 

CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. Robert J. Trevor- 
row, President; Geraldine Shields. 

CenTRAL HicH Scuoot, Paterson, N. J. P. McFaughlin. 

CentraL Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa. Arthur W. Howes, Warren D. 
Renninger. 

(Miss) CHanpor’s Scuoor, New York City. V. L. Chandor, Headmistress. 

(Miss) CuarprN’s ScHoot, New York City. M. C. Fairfax, Principal; 
Katherine M. Wilkinson. 

CHELTENHAM HiGuH Scuoot, Elkins Park, Pa. I. R. Kraybill, Principal. 

CoATESVILLE HicH Scuoot, Coatesville, Pa. Rosa Lechner. 

CoLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, New York City. Allan P. Ball, L. R. 
Schuyler. 

CoLLecE oF Mount St. Vincent, New York City. Sister Josephine Rosaire, 
Dean; Sister Mary. 

CotteGE oF NEw RocHetite, New Rochelle, N. Y. Mother M. Xavier, 
Registrar ; Sister Thomas Aquinas, H. M. Barzun. 

CoLLecE oF Saint Eizasetu, Convent Station, N. J. Sister Marie Jose 
Byrne, Dean; Sister Marie Dolores Martinez. 

CotLecIATE Scnoot, New York City. Arthur F. Warren, Headmaster. 

Cotumsra HicH Scoot, South Orange, N. J. John H. Bosshart, Principal. 

CotumBIA University, New York City. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of 
Admissions; C. L. Lokke. 

Cornett University, Ithaca, N. Y. R. H. Jordan. 

— wee Hicxs Scuoor, New York City. Fayette E. Moyer, Jesse 

: itsit. 
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Dicxinson Co.uece, Carlisle, Pa. J. H. Morgan, President. 

(Mrs.) Dow’s Scuoot, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Mrs. Edith Cooper Hart- 
man, Principal; Florella F. Clark, Mrs. Edith C. Craven. 

Drew SEMINARY FoR YounG WomEN, Carmel, N. Y. Herbert E. Wright, 
President; Grace Emma Smith. 

Drexet Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. K. G. Matheson, President. 

East Hicu Scnoot, Rochester, N. Y. William Betz, Vice-Principal. 

East OranceE Hic Scuoot, East Orange, N. J. Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

East Swe Hicu Scuoot, Paterson, N. J. Francis R. North, Principal; 
Mary E. Caster, V. L. Frazer, Alice Walker. 

Emerson Institute, Washington, D.C. Winslow H. Randolph, Principal. 

EprscopaL AcADEMY, Overbrook, Pa. Colin S. Hemick. 

Frienps’ CENTRAL ScHoot, Overbrook, Pa. Barclay L. Jones, Headmaster ; 
J. Albert Blackburn, Anna B. Eisenhower, Margaret A. Munroe. 

Frienps’ Scuoor, Wilmington, Del. Charles W. Bush, Principal. 

Frienps’ Serect Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Grace Atkinson, Vern W. 
Conover, Lewis W. Cruikshank. 

GrorGe ScHoox, George School, Pa. George A. Walton, Principal; William 
Eves, 3d. 

GrorGE WASHINGTON Unversity, Washington, D. C. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, W. C. Ruidiger. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY ScHooL, Garrett Park, Md. Rev. Philip M. 
Ginegan, S. J., Dean. 

GrorGIAN Court CoLLece, Lakewood, N. J. Sister Marie Anna, Sister M. 
Bertrand, Lola Leon, Loretto F. Powers. 

GERMANTOWN AcapEemMy, Philadelphia, Pa. Samuel E. Osbourn, Headmaster. 

GERMANTOWN FRrienps’ Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; Irvin C. Poley, Emma D. Roberts, Helen M. Zebley. 

GetrysBurG AcADEMY, Gettysburg, Pa. Charles H. Huber, Headmaster. 

Grrarp CoL.ece, Philadelphia, Pa. Cheesman A. Herrick, President; C. W. 
Bowman, Owen D. Evans, George C. Foust, Joseph M. Jamieson, John 
W. Leydon, R. Foster Stevens, C. Addison Willis. 

Gorton Hicu Scuoor, Yonkers, N. Y. Norman P. Work. 

GoucHer Cot.ece, Baltimore, Md. Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar. 

Grove City Co.iece, Grove City, Pa. Weir C. Ketler, President. 

Gunston Hau, Washington, D. C. Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, 
Principals. 

Hatstep Scuoor, Yonkers, N. Y. Marjorie Hiscox, Principal. 

HamILton Co.iece, Clinton, N. Y. Frederick C. Ferry, President. 

Harcuin Scuoor, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Mrs. Albert C. Tyler. 

Haverrorp Scuoor, Haverford, Pa. E. M. Wilson, Headmaster; George 
B. Barr, J. C. L’Heritier, S. B. Knowlton, L. M. Pearson, Albert 
C. Tyler. 

Hosart Co.iece, Geneva, N. Y. Murray Bartlett, President. 

Hoop Cotece, Frederick, Md. Joseph H. Apple, President; Elizabeth B. 
Bower, Sara C. Lovejoy, Dorothy I. Morrill. 

Horace Mann Scuoor ror Boys, New York City. Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Principal. 

Hunter Coirece, New York City. John Valente, Helen L. Young, Ernst 
Riess, A. B. MacLear, Dorothea C. Hess, Florence L. Havdesvlin, 
E. Adelaide Hahn, Edgar Dawson, Elizabeth Brownall Collier. 

Hunter Correce Hicu Scuoor, New York City. Jean F. Brocon. 

InvinG Scuoot, Tarrytown, N. Y. John M. Furman, Headmaster. 

Jouns Hopxins University, Baltimore, Md. William J. A. Bliss. 

Kensincton Hic Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Anna Adaire. 

LAFAYETTE CoL.ece, Easton, Pa. William O. Allen, James W. Tapper. 
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LaSatie Correce, Philadelphia, Pa. Brother Dorrthens, F. S. C., Presi- 
dent. 

LAWRENCEVILLE ScHooL, Lawrenceville, N. J. Mather A. Abbott, Headmas- 
ter; Robert D. Cole, E. C. Forseman, F. J. V. Hancox, Dean; A. R. 
Hyatt, E. E. Rich, Ira Williams. 

Lincotn HicuH ScHoot, Jersey City, N. J. W. F. Enteman, Vice-Principal. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa. A. E. James, Registrar; 
A. L. Wright. 

Loyota CoLLece, Baltimore, Md. Robert H. Johnson, S. J., Dean. 

MACKENZIE ScHooL, Monroe, N. Y. Raymond J. Kivasnick. 

MAHER PREPARATORY ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. John F. Maher, Head- 
master. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City. Brother Thomas, President; 
Brother Jasper. 

Marywoop CotiecE, Scranton, Pa. Sister M. Bertrand, Sister M. Paula. 

(Miss) Mason’s Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. C. E. Mason, Principal; 
Jessie Truman. 

Masters ScuHoo., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. B. B. Anderson, Amelia Haydock. 

McBurney ScuHoor, New York City. Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster. 

McDonocu Scuoot, McDonogh, Md. Paul E. Carre, F. H. Flounders, Jr. 

MERcERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa. James E. Miller, Registrar. 

Montciarn AcaDEMY, Montclair, N. J. Walter D. Head, Headmaster; 
William H. Miller. 

MontcLair Hicu ScuHootr, Montclair, N. J. Herbert W. Dutch, Principal. 

MoNTGOMERY SCHOOL, Wynnewood, Pa. Thomas C. Shaffer. 

MoorESTOWN FRIENDS’ ScuHoo., Moorestown, N. J. Chester L. Reagan, 
Principal; Alfred L. Deyo. 

MoravIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa. Roy D. 
Hassler, Walter V. Moses. 

Morris HicH ScuHoor, New York City. Abbey B. Bates. 

Morristown ScuHoot, Morristown, N. J. Arthur P. Butler, Headmaster. 

Mount Saint AGNES CoLLece, Mount Washington, Md. Sister M. Xavier, 
Directress; Sister M. Pries. 

Mount Satnt Mary’s Coirece, Emmetsburg, Md. Edmund Ryan. 

NewarK Acapemy, Newark, N. J. Wilson Farrand, Headmaster; H. V. 
Mattoon. 

NEWCASTLE ScHoot, Mount Kisco, N. Y. E. B. Hilliard, Headmaster; 
Mary Sicard Jenkins, Principal; Rev. S. Raymond Brinckerhoff, M.S. 

— University, New York City. M. S. Brown, Dean; P. L. 

orne. 

Nicuots ScnHoor, Buffalo, N. Y. Thurston J. Davies, Headmaster; Wm. 
Hugh Mitchell, George Nichols. 

NorMAL INSTITUTE, Ammendale, Md. Brother F. John. 

NortuHeast Hicu Scuootr, Philadelphia, Pa. E. S. Gerhard. 

PACKER _ InstituTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. John H. Denbigh, Prin- 
cipal. 

Passaic Hicu Scuoot, Passaic, N. J. Daniel Dahl, Bertha Berman, Vir- 
ginia McMaster. 

PepprE Scuoor, Hightstown, N. J. R. W. Swetland, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. William S. Hoffman, 
Registrar; Car] E. Marquardt. 

PHILADELPHIA HicH ScuHoor ror Grris, Philadelphia, Pa. Jessie E. Allen, 
Principal; Helen C. Bailey, Mary A. Boyle, Reba Byron, Emma L. 
Newitt, T. Irene Steele, Emma L. G. Thomas, Eleanor W. Thompson. 

PHILADELPHIA NorMAL Scnoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Pauline W. Spencer. 

ee University, Princeton, N. J. Radcliffe Heermance, Dean of 

reshmen. 
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RosEMoNnT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa. Mother M. Cleophas, Dean; Mother 
Mary Lawrence. 

Russett Sace Coiiece, Troy, N. Y. Eliza Kellas, President. 

Rutcers Preparatory ScHoo.t, New Brunswick, N. J. Jesse E. Philips. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J. John M. Thomas, President; 
Fraser Metzger, Luther H. Martin. 

St. Acnes Scnoot, Albany, N. Y. Matilda Gray, Headmistress; Ethel 
Moore. 

St. Joun Baptist Scuoot, Ralston, N. J. Sister Elisa Monica, Matilda 
Moss. 

St. Joun’s Cotiece, Brooklyn, N. Y. Thomas F. Ryan, Dean. 

St. Joun’s Scuoor, Manlius, N. Y. William Verbeck, President. 

St. Joun’s Scuoor, Mountain Lakes, N. J. Mrs. Ethelyn P. Austin, 
Registrar; Elly Horn, Alice Gordon, Sarah N. Gallagher. 

St. Mary’s Scuoot, Peekskill, N. Y. Alice M. Meeder, Luch F. Sherman. 

St. Tuomas CoL.ece, Scranton, Pa. Brother G. Lewis, President. 

ScHUYLKILL COLLEGE, Reading, Pa. W. F. Teel, President. 

Seton Hiiz Co.iece, Greensburg, Pa. James A. Reeves. 

SIpwELt’s Frienps Scoot, Washington, D. C. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Sidwell, Principals. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Sarah G. Ross, Dean. 

Souta PxHiLapetpuiaA HicH ScwHoor ror Girws, Philadelphia, Pa. M. Louise 
Nichols. 

STATE COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y. John M. Sayles. 

State NorMat ScuHoot, Newark, N. J. Clara Levy. 

StaTE NorMAL ScuHoo., West Chester, Pa. F. H. Starkey. 

StuyvEsANT HicH Scuoort, New York City. May G. Wendell. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. Raymond Walters, Dean; Ethel 
Hampson Brewster, H. C. Goddard, Robert E. Spiller. 

SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Swarthmore, Pa. W. P. Tomlinson, 
Headmaster. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, New York City. Anna W. Ballard. 

TeEcHNICAL HicH Scuoor, Harrisburg, Pa. Agnew D. Rooebach. 

TEMPLE oe Philadelphia, Pa. Laura H. Carnell, Dean; A. B. 
Linsley. 

TEMPLE University Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Sara E. Beardslee, 
Registrar. 

— CoLLeGE, Greenville, Pa. Luther Malmberg, Dean; Florence A. 

eaver. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md. J. M. Arthur, O. Wolcott, C. A. Ewing. 

Tower Hiit Scuoor, Wilmington, Del. Mabel E. Judge. 

Trinity CoLiece, Washington, D. C. Catherine Lois Manning. 

Trinity ScHoor, W. Ninety-first St., New York City. Dwight Holbrook. 

University oF Burra.o, Buffalo, N. Y. Julian Park, Dean. 

— or DeLtawareE, Newark, Del. George E. Dutton, Dean; W. O. 

ypherd. 

UNIvERSITY OF MaryLAND, College Park, Md. C. O. Appleman, Frederic 
E. Lee, A. E. Zucker. 

University oF PenNnsyLvaniA, Philadelphia, Pa. George Wm. McClelland, 
Vice-Provost. 

University oF PirrspurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. Grover H. Alderman, S. B. 
Linhart, J. Steele Gow. 

University oF Rocuester, Rochester, N. Y. John R. Slater. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW York, Albany, N. Y. James Sullivan, 
Augustus S. Downing. 

Upper Darsy HicuH Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa. Lester W. Nelson. 

Ursinus Co.zece, Collegeville, Pa. J. W. Clawson. 
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Vat Deane Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J. Laura A. Vail, Principal; Mrs. 
Adelaide Johnson Howell, Helen Jackson. 

VassAR CoLece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. C. Mildred Thompson, Dean. 

Vitcanova Co ece, Villanova, Pa. Joseph A. Hickey, D.D., President; 
Howard Grelis, Dean. 

Wan.eicH Hicu ScuHoort, New York City. Anna P. MacVay, Dean. 

WacGNER COoLLeEcE, Staten Island, N. Y. Rev. J. Christian Krahmer. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md. Paul E. Titsworth, President. 

WaAsHINGTON Irvinc HicH ScuHoot, New York City. Rosemary F. Mullen. 

WELts CoLLeceE, Aurora, N. Y. Kerr D. Macmillan, President; Lyda May 
Degener. 

WEsTERN HicH ScuHoot, Washington, D. C. Rose C. Stutz. 

WESTERN MaryLANp COLLEGE, Westminster, Md. Anna H. Isanogle, 
Registrar; Alvey M. Isanogle. 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, Pa. W. C. Wallace, President. 

West ORANGE HicH ScuHoor, West Orange, N. J. Frederick W. Reimherr, 
Principal. 

WEsTTowN ScHoo., Westtown, Pa. Carroll T. Brown. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Headmaster. 

Witt1aM Penn Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Elmira Lodor, J. T. 
Rorer. 

Witmincton Hicu Scuoor, Wilmington, Del. M. Channing Wagner, 
Principal; L. K. Smith, F. M. Comfort, Mrs. Bryant White, Evelyn 
Bond, Sara F. Passmore, Henry M. Snyder. 

Witson Co.iece, Chambersburg, Pa. Ethelbert D. Warfield, President; 
Elizabeth F. Rogers. 

WomMeEn’s CoLiEcE, Newark, Del. Winifred J. Robinson, Dean. 

WoopMERE ACADEMY, Woodmere, N. Y. Lester Fowler Babcock. 

WyominGc SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa. Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean; James A. 
Adams. 

York Co.Lieciate Institute, York, Pa. Charles H. Ehrenfeld, Principal. 

AMERICAN Boarp oF APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. E. M. Camp, President. 

CARNEGIE Founpation, New York City. Clyde Furst, Secretary. 

CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp, New York City. Thomas Scott 
Fiske, Secretary; Myers McLean. 

eae” & Co., New York City. Willard T. Kinim, Roland L. Eaton, C. G. 

leaver. 

MacMitxian Co., New York City. F. J. Haley. 

Hicxu Scuoors, New York City. John F. Tildsly, District Superintendent. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. James N. Rule, 
Deputy Superintendent; J. Lynn Barnard. 

MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION. Merle S. Bateman. 

Scott, ForEsMAN & Co., New York City. Charles E. Keck, Eastern 
Manager. 

StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EnucaTion, Albany, N. Y. A. W. Skinner. 

Joun C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. W. D. Lewis, Editor-in-Chief. 
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ED cvaccinccccericcsccnsee BE E ¥ceea 100. 6 54 35 16 | 9 | ..» | 17.86 | 17.86 | 97.9 te 98.6 at 7 15 7 ES 1 5 | 
Alfred University...............0.005 145 | 66.2 | 33.8 1} 15 | 37 | 31 | 61 || 19.66 | 19.95 | 19.76 | 83.5 | 16.5 | ..... 100. ee ae 15 6 4 wee 
Allegheny College...............+.05- 216 59.8 40.2 2 28 85 53 48 || 18.84 | 18.31 | 18.63 |i 98.2 1.8 93.5 > a ee 15 7 4 4 
 icndcvbenerescekeed | i eee 100. 22 67 71 | = 640 at | eee | SF | BF lS 3 ae ae Serer 100. 15 6 5 4 
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University of Buffalo................. 185 64.4 35.6 2 14 59 50 59 | 19.36 | 18.89 19.14 || 98.9 foe Soke 98.9 BW cerapace 15 7 21 Sietess 
Canisius College........... bee se enw Bie a era re es oe ae a Geers Pcie I) laa eee. rn errr oan, Meee rie gana oe 15 9% 3 234 
Catholic University of America........|} 132 We 8 kscex 2 14 40 35 41 18.78 ee 18.78 100. ee ae | eee ae ener et ee 15 6 2 euces 
Colgate University................... 240 Ja ieee 4 20 69 73 74 9.95 | ...:. 18.95 95.4 ae 2 sawas 89.1 eee 15 51% 314 6 
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Vo ee reer | eee 100. 3 24 32 23 || | ee 18.10 18.10 88.5 10.4 Wack We Kone, UY nearer 100 15 1044 2 2% 
Western Maryland College............ 115 43.5 56.5 5 28 41 pa! 20 18.86 1713 18.31 97.4 AR ZN ree 99.1 Bes tere 15 6 “Va iele 9 
Washington Square College........... 976 76.5 23.5 71 =| 262 310 135 124 18.23 18.01 18.18 93.2 ae 8 wien 99.1 4 S$ ft 15 5 5 2 
Westminster College. ................ 121 42.2 57.8 1 12 26 36 46 19.52 18.78 19.09 94.2 3s ee ares >. wees 2, wkeke | 15 6 2 6 
William Smith College............... = | re 100. 3 5 18 8 7 | rere 17.94 17.94 100. Sere See a eo ame ener | 15 7 6 2 
Waren Colege. .... ccc cceccces oe 2 aes 100. 9 23 72 27 Oe: heaps 18.06 18.06 100. cog 2 wee 84.2 11.7 4.1 15 9 3 2% 
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